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FOUR MOTTOES. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. MASON. 





“Look up, not down!”—Do you mind how the tree- | 


to 
Rejelees in sunshine denied to its root? 
And hear how the lark, gazing skyward, is flooding 
All earth with its song, while the ground-bird is 
mute! 


“Look out and not in!”—See the sap rushing out- | 
| tions. 


ward 
In leaf, bud and blossom; all winter it lay 
Imprisoned, while earth wore a white desolation ; 
Now Nature is glad with the beauty of May. 


“Look forward, not back!’’—’Tis the chant of crea- 
tion, 
The chime of the seasons as onward they roll; 
’Tis the pulse of the world, 'tis the hope of the ages,— 
’Tis the voice of the Lord in the depths of the soul! 


“Lend a hand!”—Like the sun, that turns night 
into morning, 
The moon, that guides storm-driven sailors to land : 
Ah, life were worth living with this for its watch- 
word— 
“Look up, out, and forward, and each lend a hand!’ 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Women who mean to vote for school 
committees this year should lose no time, 
but get assessed at once. For those who 
pay a poll-tax the time for assessment 
closes October Ist. Do not delay, but go 
at once to the assessors. There is reason 
to believe that the vote of women will be 
even larger this year than ever before. 


«++ 
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In the Oklahoma Territorial Convention, 
at Guthrie, I. T., on the 21st inst., there 
was a spirited debate on the woman suf- 
frage question. A proposition to give 
women the ballot provoked a lively dis- 
cussion. Mayor Stockslager, of East 
Guthrie, asserted that ninety-five per cent. 
of the disreputable element of East 
Guthrie availed themselves of the ballot, 
and only five per cent. of the respectable 
women voted or wanted to vote. The Rev. 
Mr. Monnar, who presided, understood 





Saturday is intention,” in order to get his natural- 


| 


, “unfinished business.” 


| Hampshire. 





| 





the allusion as referring to the ladies of | 


the W. C. T. U., and he replied in a vigor- 


ous refutation of the assertion, after which | 


the convention adjourned. On the 23d 
inst. the question again came up, and after 
4 sharp debate it was voted to submit the 


proposition. The Legislature is to be 


elected October 22d, and at the same time | 


te | 
eriterial and county officers will be | prohibition woman there, I warrant there 


chosen. 





26+ 
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Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has made the 
following donations from proceeds of the 
Pageant at Newport, Mrs. Howe having at 
her disposal one-third of the net receipts : 






Newport Woman Suffrage League... .$30.71 
Industrial School for Girls...... ovecee 30.00 
Woman’s Exchange.........s.eeseses 25.00 
Soldiers’ Monument ......-+++.seeeees 25.00 

reas Society.... eoee 15.00 
We Gi Es Becsesccésccccccscdcvcdscccce 00 
Wo Ble Gh Wiinade checesecesccecsovbee coues 15.00 








The Forum, besides many other good 
things, has a remarkable article on ‘The 
Housekeeping of the Future,” by Mrs. 
Helen EStarrett, which certainly gives a 
delightful promise of easement of the pres- 
ent burdens of housekeeping. We shail 
quote from it later. 

Twenty Arabs have arrived in New York, 
at Castle Garden. If they pass through, 
it is said there are thousand more 
waiting to come if the Turkish Consul se- 








| fate of their petitions, but the members of 


cures their passage. Every man of them 
has only to take a little time and “‘declare 


ization papers, and with these the right to 
vote. So much easier is it for a foreign- 
born Arab to secure political rights than 
it is for a native-born American woman! 


4+ 
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The New Hampshire Legislature has ad- 
journed. After referring the petitions of 
many hundred women for municipal suf- 
frage to the Judiciary Committee, it at last 
sent them all to the next Legislature as 
The time of this 
body was much engrossed with railroad 
matters, so the prayers of the women went 
over. Mrs. Armenia 8. White, one of the 
most valued citizens of New Hampshire, 
and also one of the largest (if not the very 
largest) tax-payers of Concord, sent her 
name alone on a petition for municipal suf- 
frage. Sodid Mrs. Carpenter, another val- 
ued citizen. The president of the N. H. 
Suffrage Association, the president of the 
N. E.Woman Suffrage Association, and the 
chairman of its Executive Committee, each 
sent letters of urgent inquiry as to the 





an unrepresented class have small chance 
of being heeded, and so it proved in New 


> 





A caucus of the *‘qualified voters” of the 
Prohibition Party of Boston (so limited 
by the call) met in Tremont Temple ves- 
try, last Wednesday evening, and elected 
delegates from the respective wards to 
the State Convention to be held in Wor- 
cester Sept. 4, also to the councillor, sena- 
torial, congressional, and county conven- 
Of the 316 delegates chosen, 28 are 
women. 


++ 
e+ 


‘The limitation of the call by the Boston 
prohibitionists to ‘‘qualified voters” only, 
is an abandonment of the principle 
adopted by the party Sept. 12, 1877, at its 
State Convention, and reaffirmed at sub- 
sequent conventions, as follows: 

Resolved, That hereafter women who are pro- 
hibitionists in pace. and who possess the 
qualifications of age, residence and education 
required of male voters, shall be entitled to take 
part in the primary meetings of the party, with 
an equal voice and vote in the nomination of 
candidates and the transaction of business. 








—-—————*#@e— 
By the adoption of the above resolution 
in 1877, as we have repeatedly pointed out, 


| fact, that any intelligent woman at this 
day could so thoroughly misunderstand 
the woman's rights movement as Rose 
Terry Cooke appears to do in her article on 
“The Real Rights of Women,” in the Sep- 
tember North American Review. She be- 


of women’ has become a terror and a dis- 
gust,’’ and that ‘those who ‘clamor’ for 
their ‘rights’ mean the right of a woman to 


gins by affirming that ‘‘the phrase ‘rights | 





rectness and money, when they can, 
whether they care for them or not. She 
has chosen to walk with the Muses when 
she might have driven to the races. She 
has preferred her own respect to the ap- 
probation of Mrs. Grundy. She has been 
content to be happy when she might have 
| been rich.” 





> > 





When Mrs. Grundy tosses her head and 


bea man!” Was there ever such misun- | #S&8 indignantly what Eugenia expects, 


derstanding! After this suprising state- 
ment, Rose Terry Cooke affirms what are 
the real rights of women, viz.: “Every 


woman has a right to respect as a woman | her life by yielding tothe natural impulses | 


as long as she respects herself ;” she ‘‘has 


| Mr. Curtis says: “If that young woman will 


allow an old Easy Chair to speak for her, | 


it would say she expects madam to enjoy 


and play of youth, and by securing her own 


a right to care and consideration ;” “she | approval, whatever other approbation she 


has a right to her own religious opinions.” 
‘‘Every mother-woman has a right to share 
in the decisions of the father concerning 
the education of their children;” “every 
woman has a right to choose her own hus- 
band,”’ ‘to choose her own physician,” and 
‘to have a home;” and ‘‘every woman has 
a right to the control of her own money.” 


delay of our restoration to these God-given 
privileges greatly to the freedom-shriek- 
ers who rant on platforms, usurp pulpits, 
and demand suffrage for themselves.” 





> i i 
One is sorry to think how much the au- 
thor of such misrepresentations will have 
occasion to regret all this, when she comes 
to have any true knowledge of the wom- 


grown in public sympathy and respect, 
and which commands the loyal service of 
the noblest men and women on both sides 
the ocean. 


——_——----#@e-— -_-__ 


colleges for women where, in one large 
building, the whole college life goes on. 


and Smith, separate households with small- 
er families are better. 
edy is co-education, where a mixed faculty 
and classes of young men and women pre- 
vent the sense of monotony which is in- 
evitable when the whole life is spent under 
one roof. 





—+oo— 





The English anti-suffrage women have 
done a good service by calling out much 
friendly comment. The Traveller has an 





the Prohibition party of Massachusetts 
made itself, and has ever since continued | 
to be, a party of men and women. This 
year’s action in Boston recedes from that 
position, excludes the women and restricts 
the membership to male citizens. Unless 
rescinded by the State Convention, it will 
change the organization to a party of 
men alone, and will put it in that respect | 
upon an exact equality with the Republican | 
party of Massachusetts, which in 1877 re- | 
fused to invite women to its primary meet- | 
ings, but has twice admitted women as 
delegates to seats and votes in its State 
Convention. 


' 





++ 


With an amusing inconsistency, the cau- 
cus which thus excluded women, invited 
Mrs. Trask Hill, of Charlestown, to exhibit | 
and explain a model of the furniture re- | 
quired under the Australian system of | 
voting. In the course of her remarks she | 
said she had a strong feeling that the 26,- | 
000 women voters should have a repre- 
sentative behind the railing at the voting | 
places, to represent the women’s ballotsin 


ee ” | 
question to the people (?) as a separate | this city. ‘The danger is,”’ she continued, | 


“that there may be dishonest officials, and | 
they won’t watch each other closely | 
enough. If they had a bright, wide-awake | 


would not be any cheating. One thing is 
gratifying; no drunken men can vote; 
therefore, there wall be a falling off of the 
vote this year.” 





In justice to the city committee, we will 
add that the excuse given for the exclu- 
sion of women is that under the wording 
of the Australian Ballot Law the partici- 
pation of women in the caucus would 
prevent the acceptance of their nominees 
by the State in the printing of the ballots, 
as the law expressly reads ‘qualified 
voters only.” If this be so, the matter 
could easily have been adjusted by a sub- 
sequent ratification of the nominations by 
a@ separate vote of the qualified voters 
present. Petitions to the next Legislature 
should at once be circulated for a change 
in the letter of the law. 

It would be impossible to believe, if we 
did not have ocular demonstration of the 








excellent statement, which we mean to 
give in full. The Salem Observer says: 
‘In England the cause of woman suffrage 
has in some respects made greater ad- 
vances than in this country. Its oppo- 
nents are in their Jast ditch, so to speak, 
and the contest for impartial privileges 
is well on towards success.” The oppo- 
nents say: ‘Suffrage should not be forced 
upon women.” ‘To this very proper senti- 
ment nearly everybody will agree. We 
certainly do not know of any advocate of 
woman suffrage who could dissent from 
it. Suffrage should not be forced upon 
women, neither should it be forced upon 
men. In this respect there should be 
equality of exemption as between the 
sexes. Suffrage should not be forced upon 


| women who do not want it. Good. Now, 


again, suffrage should not be withheld 
from women who do want it. Good also. 
One idea is as good as the other, and both 
almost exhaust the subject. But not quite, 
for, after all, there are political duties as 
well as rights; and every man ought to 
be willing to help a good government by 
casting his vote for good men, so women 
should be expected to take their share of 
their great responsibility. One of these 
days they will see it in this light. 





++ 
Among much cheap and unworthy ex- 
pression in regard to marriage, it is re- 
freshing to read the fine, clean words of 
George Wm. Curtis in Harper's Easy Chair 
for September on the same subject. Mrs. 


an’s rights movement, which has steadily | 


The Critic has a sharp article on ‘‘House- | 
holds for Women,” referring especially to | 


Of course, as has been found at Wellesley | 


But the real rem- | 


Grundy thinks Eugenia is a fool because | 


she does not marry an amiable and correct 
young man who has money, but whom 
Eugenia does not love. Even Mrs. Grundy 


| may lose. She will remember that as love 
is the deepest feeling of her nature, she 


cannot betray and outrage it without a bit- | 


| terpenalty, knowing that a woman wrongs 
| herself most irreparably when her heart 
| does not go with her hand.” 





++ 
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| It would seem that a beneficent spirit in 


Rose Terry Cooke then says: ‘‘We owethe | behalf of the education of girls is astir all 


| over the country. The JOURNAL last 
| week mentioned the Drexel Industrial In- 
stitute, near Philadelphia. Now a similar 


| institution is contemplated at Chicago. 


retired capitalist of that city, died and left 


tablishing and endowing a free polytechnic 
| or manual training school. This fund, in 
the hands of the trustees, has increased to 
a million dollars, and work on the school 
will soon begin. No effort will be spared 
to make the school one of the very best, 
| with competent instructors and all facil- 
ities and appliances to give its pupils the 
finest possible training that may make 
them self-supporting and independent. 
| Last, but not least, every department will 
be open to girls and boys on equal terms. 
No distinctions will be made. So say the 
trustees. 





——+ e+ 
The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has undertaken a great practical work 
in establishing educational societies for 
| young women, evening schools, gym- 
nasiums, libraries, and other methods to 
help young women toward refined and 
| pure living. The Association has 141 col- 
lege societies, and 37 city societies, of 
which 16 have rooms for their work, and 
4 have employment bureaus. It is intend- 
ed by the leaders in this movement to or- 
ganize Y. W. C. A.’sin the high schools of 
the country, to counteract the frivolous and 
evil influences to which the young girls in 
the public schools are more or less ex- 
posed. Miss Corabel Tarr, a graduate of 
the University at Normal, Ill., a success- 
ful teacher, and a strong, womanly young 


woman, is corresponding secretary of the | 


Association, and proposes to actively en- 
gage in the work of organizing. 





i nd 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The double parlors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, at No. 3 Park Street, are suitable 
for evening classes or lectures. Their cen- 
tral location and easy access make them 
desirable. They may be had for evening 
use On easy terms. 
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INDIANA CHAUTAUQUA ISLAND PARK. 


Fort WAYNE, INb., AUG. 19, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journat : 

The Chautauqua of Indiana, Island Park 
Assembly, at Rome City, introduced a new 
department this summer, which proved 
very successful. This was the department 
of ‘‘Woman’s Work,” in charge of the two 
lady principals of Westminster Seminary, 
Fort Wayne. At each session a spirited 
talk was given upon the topic of the day, 
followed by a general discussion among 
the ladies present. Such topics were pre- 
sented as Woman’s Individuality; Her 


Home Relationships; Home Decoration; | 


Management of Servants; Training of 


| Children; Organized Charities; Church 


would not advise her to marry him if he | 
had not the money, so that, after all, it is | 


the money that Mrs. Grundy wishes her to 
marry. 





+++ 


But Mr. Curtis says: ‘The young wom- 
an has been so naturally disposed to self- 
respect and personal honor, her imagina- 
tion has conversed so habitually with lofty 
and generous ideals of character, she has 
so respected women who have quietly done 
their duty and led useful and ennobling 
lives, that she has probably quite forgot- 
ten the commandment which requires 
young women to marry amiability, cor- 








Work; Social Duties; and Her Civil 
Status. These meetings followed a long 
afternoon lecture each day, yet the hall 
was always well filled, and they were one 
of the most popular features of the whole 
assembly. 

Much good must result to women from 
an intelligent participation in discussions 
upon such themes. Last year a series of 
lessons in Parliamentary Practice were 
given to women, which were very popular. 
Indiana Chautauqua is behind no others 
in its attraction for intelligent men and 
women, while Nature has provided a most 
lovely spot for its sessions. 

' DELPHINE B. WELLS. 


About fifteen years ago, Allen C. Lewis, a | 


a large estate, which was to be used in es- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. Harriet A. KeTcHum has been 

| awarded the first prize ($500) for a design 

for the Iowa Soldiers’ Monument. 

Mrs. Dr. STORMONT, of Topeka, Kan., 

| has given $5,000 as a permanent fund for 

the purchasing of new books for the city 

| library. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE made two 

| addresses before the Temperance Camp 

Meeting at Ocean Grove; one was on ‘The 
| Boy of To-day,” the other on **Does the 
Liquor Traftic Pay?” 

Miss H. R. SCHREINER, a sister of the 
famous novelist, has been devoting her- 
self to temperance work in South Africa. 
She is now in England as a part of her 
| tour round the world. 
| Mrs. Emity CRAWFORD, the Pari cor- 
| respondent, is about to receive a testi- 
| monial from English and French women 
| journalists. Mrs. Crawford has lived in 
| Paris over thirty years. 
| 











Mrs. MARIA H. WELLEs, of Hartford, 
has presented the $200 scholarship which 
| constitutes the prize offered to young 
| women for the best entrance examination 
| to the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Mrs. LYDIA SEXTON, of Kansas, who is 
_ in her ninety-first year, preached a power- 
ful sermon at the Ocean Grove Methodist 
, Camp Meeting a fewdaysago. Shespoke 
| without notes and without apparent fa- 
| tigue, and showed a remarkable memory. 
Mrs. WILLIAM SOWDERS, who formerly 
| conducted a fish and game business, has 
| been a member of the Louisville (Ky.) 
| Board of Trade, in her own right, and 
several other women are members by 
| Virtue of their partnership in business 
| with men. 

Mrs. CALLIE L. FRENCH, a Cincinnati 
woman, is licensed as a pilot from Vicks- 
burg to New Orleans and the Atchafa- 

| laya River and its tributaries, being regis- 
tered at New Orleans. Mrs. French has 
acted as a pilot on the Mississippi River 
for twelve years, under the direction of 
her husband, Capt. A. B. French. 

Miss LILLIAN A. HONEYWELL, A. M., 
who is twenty-five years old and has 
served as professor of mathematics in 
Hedden College, Knox County, Ill., for 
the past three years, is said to be the 
youngest college professor in America 
occupying an imoprtant position. 


Miss FANNY FORRESTER, a young writer 
| of workers’ poems and patriotic Irish 
ballads, whose fame and name have 
just begun to spread, died recently in 
England. Born in the ranks of poverty, 
| her noble songs for the toilers won her 
| popularity and a place in English period- 
icals. 
Miss RIcHARDs, formerly of the Boston 
| Training School, is superintendent of the 
first Christian training school for nurses 
in Japan in connection with the Doshisha 
Hospital. This training school and hos- 
pital will be the basis of a contemplated 
medical school in connection with Do- 
shisha College. 

Miss NORA BRECKINRIDGE, a very 
bright and intelligent young colored girl of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has passed the required 
examination and been granted a County 
certificate to teach in the public schools. 
She is the first colored girl who has ever 
been granted a certificate in Polk County, 
and the colored people are very proud of 
her success. 

Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, LL. D., has 


prepared for the Century an article, richly 
illustrated, upon ‘*The Recovery of the 


| Ruins of the Great Temple of Bubastis by 


the Egypt Exploration Fund.” Miss Ed- 
wards has made engagements for sixty 


| lectures in America during the coming 


season, selected from among three hun- 
| dred applications. 


Mrs. M. A. Y. PALMER, of Pittsboro, 


| Chatham County, N. C., who owns nearly 


500 acres one and a half miles from the 


| railroad, writes to the Boston Traveller, 
| offering to give the land for any kind of 


steam factory and buildings, in order to en- 
courage a settlement of operatives, and 
thus create a market for farm products. 


Mrs. M. A. O’NEIL, of Montreal, read a 
paper at the annual convention of the 
Canadian Shorthand Society, on ‘‘Aman- 
uensis Work from a Woman’s Stand- 
point.” Women, she thought, were more 
suitable for the work than men, and there 
is a great demand for responsible, well- 
educated amanuenses. Mrs. O'Neil was 
elected second vice-president of the so- 





ciety. 
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MANUAL TRAININ R GIRLS. | 
A great change is evidently going on in 


our public school system by the introduc- 
tion, in various fo ‘something in the 
way of manual ine “The advance 


is along several lines, poll an in some 
cases in the form of drawing, in other 
cases of natural history and experimental 
science, and in other cases still of some- 
thing which nearly approaches industrial 
training. That is, manual instruction is 
sometimes given for its purely educational 
value, as where a rich man fits up a work- 
shop for his boy; but it is also given in 
many cases with a direct view to later in- 
dustry. The college student, who appears 
a mere butterfly of fashion when he goes 
to play tennis with the young ladies, may 
be found at other times in overalls and an 
apron, grimy with smoke and iron, work- 
ing in a machine shop in order to make 
himself an electrical engineer. Parallel 
courses of mechanical instruction are be- 
ing arranged in various places throughout 
the high school system; so that one 
brother in a family may be studying Latin 
and fitting for college, another studying 
book-keeping and fitting for business, and 
a third studying applied mechanics and 
preparing to be an engineer or a railway | 
superintendent. 

All this is as it should be. It looks in the 
right direction. It does not by any means 
show that our existing systems of public 
education are failures, but only that they 
have developed to a certain point, and are 
about to develop still more. It is not 
when all has failed and bankruptcy im- 
pends that a mill-owner enlarges his estab- 
lishment and puts in new machinery, but 
it is in time of prosperity that these im- 
provements take place. Our public schools 
in particular do a great deal if they simply 
turn out their pupils with the ability to 
read, write, and cipher. That fits them 
to go out into life with keen eyes and 
ready minds, able to adapt themselves to 
many different positions. But it is now 
held that a still better peparation will be 
made when a fair amount of manual train- 
ing is combined with the intellectual. It 


that undue preference for the walks of 
trade which puts into business employ- 
ments—and keeps always in subordinate 
positions—many young men who ought 


Jim, other Jarge cigs; bat the need for 





| 
| 


| 


| pied in fifty different pursuits, including | 


rather to be captains of industry in new | 


fields, organizing and carrying on impor- 
tant departments of practical service. Ac- 
cordingly much has been done to train 
boys on the executive and industrial side; 


but in the meantime what becomes of the | 


girls? The plain fact is that in this, as in 
most other provisions for general educa- 
tion, boys get their share first and girls 
follow afterward. 

In some respects, no doubt, girls have 
already gained by the new methods. 
Drawing and natural history, for instance, 
have been taught to them side by side 
with boys. But when we look at the act- 
ual manual instruction, and particularly 
the industrial preparation, it has come 
thus far mainly to the brothers. A few 
sewing or cooking schools by no means bal- 
ance the appliances, already large, which 
are being provided for those boys who are 
to learn carpentry and blacksmithing. 
The present writer, for instance, happens 
to be one of the superintending committee 
of a Manual Training High School which 
is this autumn to take ina new class of sev- 
enty boys, with no provision whatever for 
the girls. Yet it is the general testimony 
that, so far as the educational value of 
such teaching is concerned, girls need it 
quite as much as boys; while for the in- 
dustrial value they need it yet more. Hard 
as it is, since the decline of the apprentice 
system, to get a boy thoroughly taught 
any trade, it is harder yet for his sisters. 
A lady who has had great experience in 
benevolent organizations writes to me: 
‘You may not happen to know how al- 
most impossible it is for a woman to 
thoroughly learn any sort of trade. If, 
for instance, a dress-maker consents to 
take an apprentice, the girl is likely to be 
kept for the first year hemming ruffles, 
the next, perhaps, making sleeves, etc., 
etc.; and not until a week or so before 
her dismissal is she allowed to see the in- 
side of the fitting room. We cannot blame 
the employer, who must guard her own 
interest, and who fears that so soon as 
her neophyte has got the idea of fitting 
she will leave her to begin fresh on raw 
hands. But we” (referring to a training 
school of which she is the head), ‘‘who 
are not looking for compensation, could 
give the girl her trade in perhaps one- 
fourth of the time she must otherwise 
spend. Moreover, by a faithful system of 
diplomas, we could benefit the community 
by stating with as much precision as pos- 
sible the degree of proficiency of the per- 
son holding our guarantee.” 

The society of which this lady is presi- 
dent, the ‘‘New Century Guild,” in Phila- 
delphia, has evening classes for young 
women in cooking, dress-making, milli- 
‘nery, stenography, book-keeping, and 
type-writing. Similar organizations exist 





which ap- 
pealg—of a manta) day school 
whieh shall take those who, having left 
the grammar school, must prepare as 
soon as possible to support themselves— 
this is felteverywhere. Forboysthis pro- 
vision is being made by public or endowed 
schools, but for girls itis hardly yet even 
attempted. The number of women who 
have to earn their own living in Philadel- 
phia is estimated at a hundred thousand: 
and there is no reason to suppose that the 
proportion is larger there than in other 
cities. It is of no use to say that this fact 
is all wrong; that women are not natu- 
rally meant for self-support; that some 


-- —_———— — 





man ought to be supporting them. If | 


this imaginary man were at hand in each 
case it might be very convenient, al- 
though in practice it might turn out that 
the supporting was on the other side. 
But if the man is not at hand, how is a 
woman helped to obtain food and lodging 
for to-morrow by the knowledge that he 
ought to be there? She is confronted ‘‘not 
by a theory, but by a situation; what 
she needs is bread, and in order to obtain 
it she needs to be trained in something. 
And not only the average condition of 
women, but their maximum of favorable 
condition, will be greatly helped by a 
more exact training. For women, even 


| more than for men, the profitable positions 
| are to be found higher up, and the vast mob 


of ignorant and underpaid women keep 
down the rates of all women’s labor. The 
State Labor Commissioner of Maine, who 





has lately investigated through an agent | 


the condition of women’s wages in that 
State, reports that women are there occu- 


those of artists, physicians, and clergymen, 


but that the highest amount earned by any | 
When we com- | 
pare this income with that of the washer- | 


woman is $1,600 a year. 


woman it may seem relatively large, but 
when we consider the large number of 
men in Maine who must earn twice the 
amount or more, it gives a graphic illus- 
tration of the industrial disadvantages of 


is believed that this will tend to correct | women.—T. W. Higgtnsen tn Harper's Ber 


zar. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
SUNFLOWER SONG. 





BY M. DAVIDSON. 





O sunflower, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet flower of liberty, 
Of thee we sing; 
For thee our fathers died, 
Thou wast the Pilgrims’ pride ; 
From every mountain side 
Thy praises ring. 


O native posy, thee, 
Bloom of the noble free, 
Thy name we love; 
We love thy leaves so yellow, 
Thy tints so rich and mellow, 
And thy delightful smell, oh! 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

While odors fill the trees, 
Sweet sunflower’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that smell partake, 

Let rocks their silence treak, 
The sound prolong. 


Kind Nature, now do we 
Rejoice in liberty, 
To thee to sing; 
Long may sunflowers be bright 
With gladsome yellow light; 
Oh, keep them by thy might 
E’er blossoming! 
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HOW MUCH DID HE KNOW? 


OBERLIN, O., AUG. 18, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journat : 

A recent graduate of Oberlin was asked 
by a lady .if he knew anything about 
woman suffrage. 

“Oh, yes!” he replied, 
about it.” 

“J wish you would tell me what the 
suftragists are trying to do,” said the 
lady. 

“They want more laws; the trouble is 
we have too many laws already; more 
than we can execute; and it is nonsense 
to ask for more laws when we have not 
power to enforce those we have.” 

A suffragist called that evening, and en- 
deavored to enlighten the young man 
with regard to the real aim of woman 
suffrage. She presented the claims of jus- 
tice, the Christian doctrine of human 
equality, including women as a part of 
humanity,—a moral being responsible to 
God for self-government. 

This was new to the young man, he 
seemed embarrassed, and merely said he 
“did not argue it that way.” 

‘But there is no other way in which you 
can argue it,” she replied. ‘Properly pre- 
sented, the principle of woman suffrage is 
impregnable, and that is the reason it is 
put down without any fair discussion. 
The time has gone by when it can be 
‘laughed down. Present it fairly, and there 
is no resisting its truth.” 

A young lady recently graduated was 
present when a paper for municipal suf- 
frage was offered for signatures. “I do 
not believe in it!” she said contemptu- 
ously, and then proceeded to draw an 


“T know ali 


| 
| 
| 
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Fs you are reasoning from utility, and 
posible or probable results which may 
not happen as you predict, and which 
never have happened where the experi- 
ment has been tried. Why not decide 
from the immutable principle of right and 
justice, and trust God for the result?” 

No answer. 
The idea of any standard of right apart 


ure of _resats phat, would 
woman's presence | at the 








semesters nanan sneer 
goes their reasoning. - Women, therefore, 
ha¥e to pave their own way. > 
own fons they will raise their s 
ard. present they do it as authors of 
fi More and more they ascend in 


this pursuit a higher scale. Schubin has 
lately written a novel in the Rundschau, 
edited by Julius Rodenberg, which is ad- 
mirable. It is called ‘‘ Boris Lisco,” and its 
theme is the wild nature of a musician, 
who marries a lovely, high-born girl, and 
makes her a wretched life; his wild tem- 


from human calculations of expediency | per breaking out again and again. We 
seems utterly absent from the minds of have at least a dozen admirable lady au- 


the graduates of this generation. There | 
appears to be less originality of thought 
among Oberlin students than in the early 
days. Marta GOODELL FROST, 
Ohio State Supt. Franchise. 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY. 





HEIDELBERG, AUG. 5, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

For once I date my letter from Heidel- 
berg, on the Neckar. I am here a visitor 
for a limited time, to get a breuth of fresh 
air during these hot summer months. 
house I am living in has a terrace on a 


ruins of a castle that stand unparalleled in 
history. 


thors of fiction, but beyond this, we have 
to boast only of Lady Blennerhassett, au- 
thor of the ‘‘Life and Times of Frau von 
Staél.” Mrs. Hettner, in Weimar, has 
again made an appeal to the public, claim- 
ing work for single ladies. Her pamphlet 


| will be read by men, but it will not alter 


The | 


the dreadful position of the million of la- 
dies who have to lead a life of idleness and 
starvation. Carlyle says, ‘*The will paves 
the way.” Surely, if they were in earnest 
with their wish for work, they would find 
it. Women who raise poultry we sadly 
want, for our poultry comes from France 


| and Hungary, our eggs from Italy. We 
beautiful hill, crowned by the famous | ~~ es A 


I am sitting on a terrace, erected 


over the tunnel of the railroad, which, from | 


time to time, sends a train underneath us. 
Large trees overshadow us; the Neckar 
flows at our feet, and brings a soft breeze 
to cool our cheeks. The whole scenery is 
a picture, the centre of which is the Karls- 


thor, an ancient gate, built by the Pfalz- | 
| graf Karl Theodor, at the time he built the | 


| castle, before he was destroyed by Louis 


XIV. 

It is a wonderful place, this town of 
Heidelberg. A wonder of its kind also is 
the house we live in, the lady who keeps 
the hotel being of a race that dates from 
the Knighthood of Chivalry, belonging 
to the proudest of the land. Married to 
Baron von Miller, who, at the instigation 
of Alexander von Humboldt, went to Mex- 
ico to ascend Orizaba, a mountain never 
by any one ascended ; he there caught cold 
and died, after seven years of happy mar- 
riage. The only son, aclever youth, went 
to explore Africa, and there met with 
death. Much money had been spent by 
these travellers. The landed property was 
not entailed; the widow sold it, bought 


want flower-gardens. Why not begin gar- 
dening? Piano-tuning is an occupation 
quite fit for women. ‘‘Where there is a 
will there is a way.” ‘Try, sir,” an Eng- 
lish nurse said toa little boy three years 
old, who wanted to climb a ladder, and 
upon her “Try, sir,” thelittle fellow got at 
the top of it. But as long as wedo not try, 
and as long as you have a number of Amer- 
ican ladies who do not even know the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL by name, we are far 
from reaching the top of the ladder. 

The greatest interest at present is taken 
in Germany in the question how to educate 


| women of the lower classes for their yvoca- 
| tion as wives for workingmen; for they 


this house in Heidelberg, and opened it | 


for boarders. 
persons. 


but she had the courage to do it, and, 
though her relatives blamed her, they 
could not help feeling a high regard for a 


| lady who thus bore her misfortune. Of 


She can lodge about twenty | 
Never before had such a thing | 


been done by a descendant of such a race, | 
‘ ’ | inclined to throw a searching glance at the 


| course it is in no common way that she con- | 


ducts her house. 
of it, as she saw it done in the castle of her 
father. The treatment is liberal, every 
dish is handed round as often as you wish; 


She stands at the head | 


are of opinion that the taste for brandy, 
which draws men in the evening to a tav- 
ern, would be lessened if his wife were 
more entertaining and made his home 
more agreeable for him. Poor wife! To 
make her home nice, when he gives her no 
money wherewith to do it, while she has 
to work night and day to maintain herself 
and her children! 

At the bottom of the interest in this ques- 
tion stands the military question; for the 
maximum height of our soldiers has been 
lessened. A great number do not reach 
it any more; the ill-fed children of brandy- 
drinking fathers being stunted in their 
growth. For this reason Government is 


home life of the people, and asks, as the 
French do: ‘*Ou est la femme?’ Instead 
of closing the gin-shops at 11 P. M., and 
limiting the number of these resorts of 
vice, they find it more expedient to teach 
cooking and housekeeping, as if the poor 


| women could cook and keep house with an 


| empty purse! 


| the youn ople play, sing and dance in | 
a oe oe . | the workingmen to let their daughters get 


the salon; every afternoon coffee and tea 


are served on the terrace, where they sit | 


round about, working, chatting, reading, 
and inhaling the salubrious air. The Frau 
Baronin speaks German to her guests, 
though she is mistress of every modern 
language. She does it todo them a favor. 
English people and Americans come here 
to pick up the German language, as if it 
were scattered ou the street. They do not 


| know how utterly ridiculous they appear 





with such a pretence. We never go to 
England nor to America to pick up the 
language; we learn it at home, and then 
goto the country. Moreover, every third 
person in America is German; the lan- 
guage is spoken in the streets; German 
lectures are delivered ; German newspapers 
are edited in every large town. Why not 
profit by it? It would be less expensive 
and less troublesome than to learn it 
here, where it annoys us to have to do with 
people of so little information. [ have 
tried to draw them out; I have spoken to 
them of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL; they did 
not know it. Now every well-educated 
lady in America should at least know the 
existence of such a valuable paper, should 
feel proud of a lady like Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, so well educated, so learned, and at 
the same time so womanly, and such a 
wife and mother. I spoke of Emerson; no 
response! A man like him, and no admi- 
ration! Enthusiasm for merit and real 
greatness ought to be a great deal more 
cultivated in American youth than it is. 
Before everything, one should worship 
what is great in our own nation, and every 
American should prize what is done among 
his people to raise the standard of human 
perfection. 

We have a little dance here to-night; 
three nephews of the Baronin von Miller, 
all three of them eldest sons and lords,— 
what we call Majoratsherrn,—are invited, 
and the young ladies from America are en- 
chanted to meet gentlemen of that sort. 

Heidelberg being a university, the wom- 
an’s question has found here no votaries. 
Men might say, at least, that a better edu- 
cation for women would fit them better to 
educate their sons; but not even thus far 





Societies were formed to 
find out by what means they could induce 


such knowledge. The Empress Augusta 
became the chief of these societies, and 
some schools were opened for a trial; one 
in Frankfort and one in Wiesbaden. But 
who is to pay for this schooling of poor 
girls? and who is to build houses for the 
poor, which they so sadly need? Our 
young Emperor has no time to devote him- 
self to these minor things; he is a soldier- 
king, and atraveller. Very soon he will 
have done with Europe, and will turn his 
eyes towards Africa and Asia. He has 
ordered a railroad carriage that will cost a 
million, and his Empress likewise will have 
a similar luxurious conveyance. His fleet 
could take him to America ; but the United 
States he will not wish to see, as its pros- 
perous condition and its President, who 
costs the country nothing, and its full 
treasury, are the reverse of what we can 
boast. Our royalty hate republics, they 
being naturally opponents and dreaded en- 
emies of individual government. The young 
Empress has the position of a queen in a 
beehive, and does not aspire to anything 
more. The dowager Empress Friedrich 
would have been a leader for us; no better 
could be wished; but her days of power 
being gone, with it very likely has gone 
her ambition to struggle for her sex. With 
her help we might have obtained a college 
education and some rights before the law. 
Bismarck does not care for women’s rights ; 
he cares most for himself. 


If. some American ladies will come to 
lecture in Germany, please send them to 
me and I will help them. Our progress in 
that field will be the consequence of your 
going ahead. We want help from abroad. 
The courage Frau Baronin von Miiller has 
shown in opening such a wonderful board- 
ing-house proves what might be doneif we 
did not fear the on dit of the world. Buta 
fact is an argument that seldom meets 
with blame. As Marshall MacMahon used 
to say: “Iam here; [ shall remain here.” 
The point once carried will defy argument. 
A home for single ladies on a footing of 
mutual support will be established in Bonn, 
the Emperor having given 1,000 marks for 
the building. Ladies who choose sucha 









but % 

the ; Duchy of Baden, 
such a was years ago estab. 
lished b Duchess, Emperor 


William’s daughter, who superintended it 
personally. The arrangements are delight. 
ful, the princess being an excellent house. 
keeper. The cooking is good, and the 
price four marks per day. It would be 
worth while for Americans to try it, ang 
be boarders of a royal princess. 
AMELY Bouter, 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WIVES. 


Abstract of Statutes in Alabama. 
CompiLtep BY Leia J. Ropinsoy, 





WIFE’S LEGAL STATUS. 

The law concerning married women was 
radically changed by an act passed in 1887, 
As it stands now, all property of any kind 
owned by a woman at marriage, or which 
comes to her after marriage in any way, 
constitutes her separate estate. She may 
dispose of it by will, but not by deed or 
other conveyance unless her husband js 
insane, or has abandoned her, or is non- 
resident in the State, or is imprisoned for 
a term of more than two years; in any of 
which cases she may convey her property 
alone. Her separate estate is liable op 
claims for family necessaries, but not for 
her husband’s debts. A husband is not 
liable for his wife’s debts contracted be- 
fore marriage, or after marriage, if he 
consented in writing to her contracting 
such debts, in which case she and her 
property only are liable. Her earnings 
and damages for personal injuries belong 
to her. She may sue and be sued alone. 
She can enter into business or trade rela- 
tions in her own name, if she files her 
husband’s written consent in the Probate 
Court in the county of their residence; 
but if he is insane, non-resident, or has 
abandoned her, his consent is not neces- 
sary. Husband and wife may contract 
directly with each other, but subject to 
the usual rules of law that govern per- 
sons in confidential relations. But the 
wife cannot become her husband’s surety, 
either directly or indirectly. Women are 
of age at twenty-one, but may marry with- 
out parent’s consent, and may make a will 
of personal property at eighteen. 

CLAIMS ON PROPERTY. 

A widower takes one-half his deceased 
wife’s personal property; also the use for 
his life of her real estate, unless the 
Chancery Court decrees otherwise. If a 
widow has no separate estate of her own, 
she takes dower in all her deceased hus- 
band’s lands, also in all held in trust for 
him. If he leaves issue, or dies insolvent, 
her dower attaches to one-third of his 
lands for her life; otherwise to one half. 
Of his personal property, she takes one 
half, if he leaves not more than one child 
or descendants of more than one; if more 
than one or descendants thereof, and not 
more than four, she shares equally with 
the children; if more than four, she takes 
one-fifth of his personalty. If he leaves 
no relations, she takes it all. But if a 
widow has a separate estate of her own 
equal to her share in her husband’s prop- 
erty, she takes nothing. If her estate is 
of less value, she takes enough from her 
share in his estate to make up the amount 
which would have come to her if she had 
had no estate of her own. 


DIVORCE. 

Causes for divorce are adultery, impo- 
tence, voluntary abandonment from bed 
and board for two years, imprisonment 
for two years in the penitentiary, the 
sentence being for seven years or longer; 
crime against nature, whether committed 
before or after marriage. In favor of the 
husband, for pregnancy of the wife at 
time of marriage without his knowledge 
or agency. In favor of the wife, for 
habitual drunkenness of the husband, if 
the habit did not exist at the time of 
marriage to the wife’s knowledge, and for 
actual violence committed upon her by the 
husband with danger to life or health, or 
where there is reasonable apprehension of 
such violence. Divorce for adultery of 
the wife deprives her of any share in her 
husband’s estate. Divorce deprives the 
husband of any control over his wife’s 
property or earnings. Custody of children 
may be given to either parent, and an al- 
lowance for the maintenance of the wife 
may be given her out of her husband’s 
estate if her own estate is insufficient. 

(From “The Law of Husband and Wife,” 
published by Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass.) 
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A GOOD STORY. 


A young lady to whom John Wilson 
was engaged was visiting at his mother’s. 
John had a bright little sister who became 
very fond of the visitor. One day when 
they were alone together, the child said: 
‘Miss Jones, I wish that you would stay 
at our house always.” The prospective 
bride, with a sweet blush, responded, “Do 
you like me so well that you would be 
glad to have me for a sister?’ ‘Yes,” 
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ANGELS 
BY SARAH 


Angels or cooks, the } 
Out of his heart or owt 
It matters not which, i 
No trouble can come f! 


We can stir the flour, | 
And knead our though 
They will raise the bre 
And grow the souls of 


So over and over our li 
Making angels of self 

And keep not others ir 
But soothe and brace t 


What should a woman 
Sweetness and light,— 
It’s all the same, life n 
Perhaps always a-miss 


The couplet we hear, o 
Was written because, | 
Angels and cooks,—if ' 
And never usurped the 


And thought of justice 
Or questions, or needs. 
Of erroror sin, the clo 
To make life sad or wo 


Woman's an angel! A 
In parlor, kitchen, coo 
The saddest words, ‘I! 
When women stepped 


Angels or cooks! Hot 
They lead along the ro 
To heights of Parnasst 
On wings of reason or 


Life’s a dream; only a 
Is needed to make all 1 
To make them do the t 
Whether they would n 


Now, women, rise: M 
And rid the world of a 
Hearts that are heavy, 
Fill them full of angel 


Then men and women 

As exact as by the rule 
And never again, ’twix 
The question of tweed] 


Content with this thou 
And find that somehow 
The horns of dilemma 
‘Or leave to those who | 
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IGHTS OF WIVES. 
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little sister who became 
visitor. One day when 
ogether, the child said: 
sh that you would stay 
ays.” ‘The prospective 
t blush, responded, ‘‘Do 
ell that you would be 
for a sister?” “Yes,” 


—————- 
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Anna; “but that’s not what I was 
thinking about. When you are not here, 
John is horrid. He scolds us little ones 
and bangs us about all the time.” 

Miss Jones was startled ; she had thought 
that John was a particularly amiable 
young man. She had noticed with great 
satisfaction, how kind he was to the 
younger children when in her presence. 
Was it possible that this was all put on? 
She would not for the world marry a man 
who was really cross and harsh to such a 
little darling as Anna. She determined to 
investigate the matter. She managed to 
be present but unseen, when John came 
where the children were at play in the 
barn. As soon as he was near enough to 
be heard, he cried out angrily: ‘‘You 
little brats, you have no business here. 
Get out of-the barn this minute, or I'll 
give you a good trouncing.” That was 
enoygh for Miss Jones. Such an elder 
brother would not be likely to make a 
good husband. The engagement ring was 
returned, and the bride-elect went home 
feeling that she had made a providential 


escape. 


John’s lesson was a severe one, but he | 


deserved it. I advise all the girls to find 
out how their admirers behave at home 
before they swallow their taffy and say 
“Yes.” A coarse-grained and brutal man 
may put on fine clothes and fine manners 
and thus try to get a wife; but as soon as 
the honeymoon is over the old nature will 
assert itself, and woe to the woman who 
has become the slave for life! 

And if that young man, who has been 
trained by a loving mother in a true home, 
wants to secure a wife who is amiable as 
well as beautiful, let him try to find out 
what kind of a daughter or sister she is, 
If she is not gentle, kind and patient in 
the old home, she will not be in the new, 
—Southern Presbyterian. 

—_———_+ © o—___—__- 
For The Woman’s Journal. 


ANGELS OR COOKS? 


BY SARAH DEVOLL, M. D. 





Angels or cooks, the Mayor said, 

Out of his heart or out of his head; 

It matters not which, if well bred [bread] 
No trouble can come from thought or thread. 


We can stir the flour, brew and bake, 

And knead our thoughts in, for conscience’ sake ; 
They will raise the bread and lighten cake, 

And grow the souls of them who take. 


So over and over our lives we'll live, 

Making angels of self with what we give; 

And keep not others in a state of qui vive, 

But soothe and brace them with pan and sieve. 


What should a woman want more than this, 
Sweetness and light,—the essence of bliss? 
It’s all the same, life never a miss, 

Perhaps always a-miss, that—or this. 


The couplet we hear, of mice and men, 
Was written because, not settled then, 

Angels and cooks,—if women had been, 
And never usurped the rights of men 


And thought of justice, right, or power, 
Or questions, or needs, of any hour, 

Of erroror sin, the clouds that lower 
To make life sad or women cower. 


Woman’s an angel! Always a queen! 

In parlor, kitchen, cook between ; 

The saddest words, ‘‘It might have been,” 
When women stepped out, as we have seen, 


Angels or cooks! How the thoughts chime! 
They lead along the road sublime 

To heights of Parnassus, in course of time, 
On wings of reason or flow of rhyme. 


Life’s a dream ; only angels’ food 

Is needed to make all men good; 

To make them do the things they should, 
Whether they would not or would. 


Now, women, rise: Make yourselves strong, 
And rid the world of all that’s wrong; 

Hearts that are heavy, heads that ache, 

Fill them full of angel cake. 


Then men and women will angels be, 

As exact as by the rule of three; 

And never again, ’twixt the powers that be, 
The question of tweedle-dum or dee. 


Content with this thought, life we span, 
And find that somehow the cook is a man, 
The horns of dilemma take, if we can, 
‘Or leave to those who read and ran. 


+ 
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ABUSING HER OWN BOOK. 





The following anecdote concerning the 
late Miss Alcott is related by Sallie Joy 
White in the Wide Awake : 


I had come from a pretty Vermont town 
to Boston just as “‘Little Women” was pub- 
lished, and having its first wonderful suc- 
cess. I was in one of Boston’s largest cir- 
culating libraries, beginning to earn my 
Own bread and butter. The furor for the 
hew book was entirely unprecedented, and 
we had over two hundred copies of it, not 
one of which was ever in. e order-book 
Was filled with ealls for it, and as fast as a 
Copy came in it was sent out again. One 
day, when I had been about a week in the 

brary, a lady came in, whose face I liked 
Yery much, and asked me for something 

delightfully funny and nice” to read. By 
mherest deenen had in my hand a copy 
of “Little Women” that had just been re- 
turned to the library, and that I was about 
do up to send out again. With a sud- 
den impulse I handed it to the lady, say- 
ing, “I’m sure this will please you.” 
he took it, looked at it a moment inside 
4nd out, then threw it aside. 
tres astonished to see the cherished 
to treated with disdain, but I managed 
ask, “Have you read it?” 

ve seen it,” was the curt reply. 

«pont you like it?” I again ventured. 
om . 8 a ridiculous thing,” was the an- 

















This was too much for me, and I pro- 
ceeded then and there to give a most elo- 

uent defense of the book, mingled with a 
little satire at the taste that could find 
nothing but what was ridiculous in it. 

The lady listened to me without reply- 
ing, then turned away and sought the pro- 

rietor of the library and was soon engaged 
n earnest conversation with him. I saw 
her glance around at me, and his eyes fol- 
lowed her glance. She was, no doubt 
complaining of my impertinence, and i 
was sure of reproof, possibly dismissal. 
Suddenly the proprietor burst into a heart 

1 of laughter, in which the may jo . 

don’t know why it was, but I felt a little 

reassured, and just then I was called to the 
receiving-desk. 

‘Do you know who the lady is whom 
you were just serving?” asked the girl in 
charge there. 

“What! the one talking with Mr. Lor- 
ing?” 

Yes.” 

‘*No; I’m sure I don't;” I answered. 

“Well, it was the mother of ‘Little 
Women.’”’ 

“What! not Miss Alcott?’ 

“Yes, certainly; Miss Alcott.” 

“Oh, dear! and I’ve just been abusing 
her because she wouldn’t take her own 
book.” 

And that was just what I had been doing ; 
but it was such an unconscious tribute to 
her story that Miss Alcott regarded it as a 
compliment, and it is, perhaps, need’e3s to 
say, neither of us ever forgot our first 


meeting. 
ie 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Thirty-one years ago the first signals 
were sent by the Atlantic cable. 

The W. C. T. U. of Wheeling, W. Va., 
supplies the State Penitentiary with litera- 
ture. 

A Woman’s Fruit Preserving Union is 
carried on by Misses Hinman and Amos, at 
Pasadena, Cal. 

George A. O. Ernst, Counsellor at Law, 
Equitable Building, Boston, has placed a 
telephone in his office. Its number is Bos- 
ton 2406. 

Straight University in New Orleans is a 
co-educational institution for colored 





youth, which combines mental and indus- | 


trial training. 
pupils last year and is doing a good work. 

Mrs. Lewis (Miss Agnes Smith) has 
materially contributed to the English 
translation of Baedeker's ‘‘Greece”’ by the 


| addition of original work from several 


Greek scholars. 

A Hungarian woman, who, with two 
children, aged nine and three years, has 
been at Castle Garden since July 2, wait- 
ing for news of her husband, who came to 
this country three years ago, received a 
letter to-day explaining why she has not 
heard from him. He was one of the Johns- 
town victims, and was dead before she left 
her home in the old country to meet him. 


Count Tolstoi so highly esteems ‘*To- | 


kology,”’ ‘‘a book for every woman,” by 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D., that he has 
offered to translate it into Russian. Baron- 
ess Gripenberg, of Finland, has promised 
to put it into Swedish. Dr. Stockham 
sailed for Europe, August 17th, to consult 
with those who desire to place this work 
in the hands of the people of foreign 
lands. 

The Lewiston (Me.) Journal gives 
an account of two young women who have 
this summer rented a camp upon the Cap- 
suptic Lake, where they are spending two 
months, with no other company and no 
protector. ‘‘They chop their own wood, 
catch their own fish, and row their own 
boat over miles and miles of the lake, and 
seem as happy as can be.” 

A society has been formed by the wom- 
en in Ceylon, to promote education among 
the women of thatisland. Its chief aim, 
however, is the formation of a bond of 
sympathy with the women of all classes. 
Owing to the caste system, many intelli- 
gent women find it difficult to obtain a 
footing in native society. This new as- 
sociation attempts to offer one platform 
where all women may unite. 


Three years ago an Educational Aid So- 


ciety was organized in Little Rock, Arkan- | 


sas, to help women to advantages which 


they could not otherwise acquire. Tuition | 


in music was given to a blind girl, who is 
now self-supporting by teaching and by a 
position as organist‘in a church. One has 
graduated at a Commercial College, a pro- 
ficient in short-hand and type-writing ; an- 
other is studying medicine; three have 
graduated at the University, and others 
have profited by the aid of the society. 


Says Geo. Kennan of a Siberian prison- 
er: *‘I was surprised to find her so young, 
delicate and harmless-looking a woman. 
I had been surprised, however, in the same 
way many times before. The women who 
have taken an active part in some of the 
most terrible tragedies of the past fifteen 
years in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, 


and Odessa, who have shown a stern in- | 


flexibility of character rarely found in 
men, are delicate girls from eighteen to 
twenty-five years of age, whom I should 
have taken for teachers in a Sunday school, 
or rather timid pupils in a female semi- 
nary.” ‘ 


It had over five hundred | 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Iyter-State Szconp Reaper. By Kate 
L. Brown. Chicago: The Inter-State Pablish- 
ing Co. ; Boston : 306 Washington St. 


This Second Reader leads directly 
from the Primer to more difficult work. 
The first part is a review of. primer words 
for sight-reading. Chief stress is laid upon 
thoug i getting: The stories deal with na- 
ture, both physical and spiritual, many of 
the exercises growing out of the wants, 
questions and desires of the children who 
use them. ‘The illustrations are beautiful 
and appropriate. - A. B. B. 


Tates or Hernricu Zscuixxe. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1. 


This spirited translation of three of 


was made by Parke Godwin in 1845, for 
Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. A 


admirably rendered by Mr. William P. 
Prentice. 
originality which bave made them for 
nearly a century standard literature on the 
Continent. ‘tA New Year's Eve” is as 
lively and full of surprises as one of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, though 
the characters, scenes and events are any- 
thing but Oriental. The ‘Broken Pitcher” 


life equally entertaining and novel. 
H. B. B. 


SwEETBRIER. By Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 


This amusing and instructive story is in- 
cial life. 


with wealthy relatives in the city. 
rebel against the conventional restrictions 
which society imposes, but are gradually 
transformed, not only in manners but in 
the graces of the heart. 


is a strikin 
genius for instruction by illustration. If 
a man had set out to teach good manners, 
he would have given maxims and precepts, 





wood teaches them, as Miss Martineau 





Delightful Books by a Ravorite Author 
FOR ADULTS. 
OUR TOWN. 12mo, $1.2. 
“A hic story of town life, showing the power of the 
Christian Endeavor Society in a wamntectering town, 
business, trade and social life. It is full of 
neident forceful action, and realistic descrip- 
re is hardly a phase of life not touched u in, 
and one is amazed at the clever character-draw bien 
gives individuality to so many different people. Told in 
crisp, bright language, this last story of Margaret Sid- 
ney’s is sure to win close attention and to do much good 


in arousing thought and stimulating action, say 
in out-of-town communities.”—Soston Book Bulletin. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 12mo, $1.¥. 

“If the publishers had offered a prize for the bright- 
est, freshest, and most entertaining picture of home 
that fie'fon could give, they could not have been more 
successful than in securing “The Pettibone Name.’”— 
Hartford Courant. 

“It is worthy to be compared with some of Mrs. 
Stowe’s works in the same field.”—Home Journal, 





| HESTER. 12mo, $1.25. 


Zschikke’s characteristic German stories | 


fourth one entitled ‘‘Walpurgis Night” is | 


They retain the freshness and | 


and “Jonathan Frock” describes phases of | 


“The author is one of the brightest and cleverest 
narrators of stories of Yankee character. As studies 
of New England life these stories are noticeabie for 
the faithfulness of their local color and the natural- 
ness of their parration.”—ChAristian Union, 


SO AS BY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 
“Shows how much love can do even for a man whose 


soul is crushed and life ruined through intemperance.” 
— Presbyterian Journal, 


FOR JUVENILES. 


“Among the writers of juvenile literature Margaret 
Sidney has taken a place in the front rank. While her 
pages sparkle with merriment, they always put a high 
premium on manly and womanly qualities.”—Congre- 
gationalist, 

WHAT THE SEVEN DID; or The Doings 
of the Wordsworth Club. 8vo, boards, $1.75; 
cloth, $2.25. 

“The growth of this little club in the good they ac- 


| complished and the improvement to themselves will in- 
| terest grown people when they read it aloud to the 
| younger ones, for whom charming entertainment fs in 
| store.”—Christian Observer, Louisville. 


“A treasury of amusement for children.”—Lutheran 


| Observer. 


valuable as a study of the amenities of so- | 
It describes two young country | 
girls who are invited to make their home | |, (fF a) 70° 


They | 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY 
GREW. 12mo, $1.0; special edition in boards, 25 
cents, 


“Of all books for juvenile readers not one possesses 
eculiar qualities that go to make up a 
perfect story.”—Soston Transcript. 


THE GOLDEN WEST AS SEEN BY THE 


This book will be | 
of the greatest value to young ladies who | 
have not had access to good society, and | 
will save them from many annoyances. It | 
illustration of the woman's | 


like Lord Chesterfield. But Mrs. Sher- | 


| taught political economy, in the concrete, | 


| in the guise of a story. And a delightful 
story itis. Read it and see. H. B. B. 


| Seven THovsanp Worps OFTEN MIsPRo- 
NOUNCED. By Wm. Henry P. Phyfe. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1889. Price, $1.25. 


This is a complete handbook of diffi- 
| culties in English pronunciation. It in- 
cludes a large number of proper names, 
| and words and phrases from foreign lan- 
| guages. Its value is aptly illustrated by 
| what happened to the French painter 
Girard when, as a poor youth, he carried a 
letter of introduction to Lanjuinais, one of 
| the Councillors of Napoleon. The young 
| man was shabbily attired and was coldly 


received; but, after conversation, he was 
so politely dismissed that he expressed 
surprise at the contrast. ‘“‘My young 
friend,” said Lanjuinais, ‘‘we receive a 
stranger according to his dress; we take 
leave of him according to his merit.” Care- 
less pronunciation is like shabby attire— 
it creates prejudice and excites ridicule. 


H. B. B. 


PECULIAR 


ture. 





of its ingredients, ’s Sarsaparilla accom- 
plishes cures where other preparations oneey 
fail. Peculiar in its good name at home, whic 
is a “‘tower of strength abroad,”’ peculiar in the 
phenomenal sales it has attained, Hood’s Sarsa- 
arilla is the most successful medicine for puri- 
ying the blood, giving strength, and creating an 
appetite. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 


| Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for | 


Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 


Correct pronunciation is the test of cul- | 


In the combination, pepertion. afid preparation | 


| has a wide circulation and many able writers among 


&e. Address ELectRIc AGENCY, P. O. Box 178, | 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor :—Please inform your readers 


| By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
| spectfully,T.A. Stocum, M.C., 181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 











The World of Music 


For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MONY, athoroughly good book by L. O. Emerson, 


| (60 cts.; $6, doz.) 

For Choirs and Singing Classes, JEHOVAH’S 
PRAISE, by L.O. Emerson. A grand good book 
with 320 pages, 145 Hymn Tunes, 70 Anthems, Motets 
and Chants, and 70 Songs and Glees. ($1.; $9. doz.) 

For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly many 
thousands of RICHARDSON’S NEW METH- 
OD ($3.); of N. E. CONSERVATORY METH- 


SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS (33.); and also 
commend very highly MASON’S TECHNICAL 
EXERCISES ($2.50). 

Schools carnot do better than to use SONG 
MANUAL, by L.O. EMERSON. Book 1, %c.; $3. 
doz.; Book 2, 40c.; $4.20 doz.; and Book 3, 50c.; 
$4.30 doz. 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 
books as SONG GREETING or SONG HAR- 
MONY (each 60c.; $6 doz.) 

Teachers use more and more our 
beautifal KINDERGARTEN CHIMES ($1.25), 
orour SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE 
ONES ($2.) 


Any Bood Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





192 pages, 125 Tunes and Songs, and the Elements | 


OD ($3.): and of MASON & HOADLEY’s | 





that I have a positive remedy for consumption. | 


| multum bonum in parvo.”—Rev. George S. Chase, 


RIDGWAY CLUB. 5vo, boards, $1.75; cloth, $2.25, 


“The record of the journey is delightfully written, 
and to the young reader almost as iostructive as the 
real journey itself.”—Pacific Rural Press. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

“Every young girl, whether obliged to support her- 
self or not, should read this book, [t opens up a new 
fleld for women,”— 7ranscript. 

ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 
KENSINGTON, Jr. 12mo, $1.00. 
“Bright, and entirely free from cant, they incul- 

cate their lessons of faithfulness and charity in a man- 

ner truly admirable.”—Soston Herald. 

WHO TOLD IT TO ME. 8v0, boards, $1.25; cloth, 
$1.75. 

“New England life is vividly portrayed, but the chief 
merit lies in the unselfishness and manliness of the 
hero, which are so touchingly and impressively brought 
out that every child can but be greatly influenced,”’— 
Barre Gazette. 

THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 12mo, $1.00, 

“A book which it will do all ambitious boys good to 
read.”— Boston Times. 

“Full of mother-love, fireside sentiment, and boyish 
ambition.”—ZJnterior. 

DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. 12mo, $1.00, 
“The amusing adventures of a lively girland boy who 

became tired of continually hearing that ‘children 

should be seen and not heard,’ ”—Sook Bulletin, 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
“A new and entirely practicable plan for interesting 


12mo 


also 


12mo, 75c. 


young people in stimulating mental culture.”’—Presby- | 


lerian, 


HALF YEAR AT BRONCKTON., 12mo, $1.25. 
“Seldom are pictures of boy life drawn with so much 

of genuine strength.’'— Golden Rule. 

TWO MODERN LITTLE PRINCES, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 12mo, boards, $1.00, 


“The stories are just such as a good mother would 
delight to tell her children.”—Detroit Advertiser. 








POLLY AND THE CHILDREN. 38vo, 0 cents. 
The story of a funny parrot and two charming chil- 
dren. The parrot has some surprising adventures, | 





At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 


its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 





Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 
EpITeD BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 

“Tt need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 


Derby, Vt. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .-. .- Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. 
Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, { Associate Editors. 














TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





=» copies sent on application. Or the paper 
be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


A CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


It is both amusing and instructive. Do you know | 
how the Barnes fish? Do you know how the 
Prairie Dogs live? Do you know about the Ivory 
a? The: YOUNG pen at tell go P 
Sixteen ges. cents a year. ple 
Copy free. "THe YOUNG IDEA, 
31 ‘Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 


Recently Published. 


The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 


Edited by LaAvRA E. RICHARDS. In rich and attrac- 
tive binding of Persian leather, $2.00; English seal, 
$2.00; Turkey morocco, $3.00; crushed Levant, $3.00. 
Padded covers, bevelled edges, round corners, illus- 
trated. Also in English cloth, $1.00. 

“A very beautiful little book. Its plan is a quotation 
in prose or verse, bricf, sententious, and likely to be 
appropriate, for each day in the year; so that the 
owner of it is sure to find his own birthday with its 
motto, and those of his friends, however numerous 
they may be. On each alternate page, the same dates 
are repeated, with blanks left for such other quotations 
as one may wish to enter. Julia Ward Howe’s name is 
a familiar, and to many thousands of good people a be- 
loved one. Her writings offer special opportunities 
for such use as is here made of them. The severaj 
quotations embody each its lesson, often both beautiful 
and wise in itself, and charmingly expressed,” —Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 


An Hour with Delsarte, 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by ANNA MORGAN, of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa MUEL- 
LER SPRAGUE and MARIAN REYNOLDS, with full- 
page figure illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

“The modest title does no do it justice; it should 
really be called ‘The Grammar of Expression,’ for it is 
a lucid treatise on a subject of more than mere dra- 
matic importance. Delsarte,as Miss Morgan explains, 
did not invent new ways of walking, standing, or speak- 
ing, but defined the laws of expression, and showed 
how grace might be cultivated by properly edugating 
the body. The illustrations in the present work are 
from poses by Miss Morgan’s pupils. The eastern pub- 
lishers have shown their appreciation of the work by 
issuing it in rich and tasteful typographical form.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political, 


By Davip ATWOOD Wasson; with a Biographical 

Sketch by O. B. FROTHINGHAM. Price, $2.50. 

“Mr. WASSON’S style is characterized by great di- 
rectness and simplicity. While a most thorough and 
painstaking worker, he entered upon his tasks with 
keen zest and vigor, and infused into his writing a spirit 
that enabled him to treat even heavy subjects with 
buoyancy and grace. An air of sincerity and deep con- 
viction permeates these essays, and makes them on 








| this account the more interesting.” —Commonwealth. 





Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, 


With an outline sketch of the American Invasion of 
Canada, 1775-76. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Price, 
50 cents. 

“No other event of the Revolution has been so much 
written about. The author has gone over the whole 
field to make this excellent and comparatively brief 
account, To a well-regulated mind, this story of how a 
General, in the beyday of reputation, went,forth with 
his showy army and many cannon to sweep everything 
before him for a time, and then to be caged by farmers 
in homespun and their stripling boys, is more interest- 
ing than a romance, especially when told so graphically 
as in this instance.”--Commercial, Cincinnati. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
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PLYMOUTH COUNTY CONVENTION. 


A County Woman Suffrage Convention will be 
held in the Congregational Church, North Ab- 
ington (day and evening), Sept. 11, 1889. All 
suffragists are invited. Especially are the Leagues 
of Plymouth County, and of adjacent towns, 
urged to turn out in full force. 

Reports from various parts of the county may 
be expected at the morning session. The early 
part of the afternoon meeting will be occupied 
with short speeches by Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowles, Rev. Jesse H. Jones, and others, after 
which Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, of New- 
ton, will address the Convention. The principal 
address of the evening will be by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. The convention will be favored, 
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States combined. The general appearance 


of the aera is mountainous, with 
valleys, bold bluffs, foot-hills and broad 
rolling plains. There are mountains cov- 
ered with everlasting snows, deep canyons 
and go and elevated plateaus like the 
great Yellowstone National Park. Of the 
entire area, 62,645,120 acres,—more than 
ten million acres are covered with timber, 
and fifteen million acres are capable of 
being successfully cultivated ; 
greater part of Wyoming is adapted to 
grazing. ‘The mean elevation is about 
6.000 feet above the sea level, the extremes 


| ranging from 3,400 feet to 14,000 feet. In 


| 


afternoon and evening, with songs by John W. 


Hutchinson and daughter. A collection will be 


taken. 

A lunch, with tea and coffee, will be provided 
at noon and at tea time. Persons leaving North 
Abington for Boston or Plymouth on the 6.12 
P. M. train will be served an early supper. Con- 
tributions for the tables from other Leagues will 
be thankfully appreciated. Persons from Ply- 
mouth and other places, who have no conveyance 
to their homes after the evening services, will be 
tendered the hospitality of the North Abington 
suffragists to the extent of their ability. Come 
one and all! 

For North Abington Woman Suffrage League. 

Lewis Forp. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE NEW 
STATES. 


The action taken by the Constitutional 
Conventions of the new States has not 
been altogether unfavorable to woman suf- 
frage. On the contrary, each of the five 
State constitutions to be voted upon next 
October contains important concessions in 
its favor, and none of them expressly ex- 
cludes women as voters. 

1. In South Dakota the constitution 
grants women school suffrage, and provides 
that the first State Legislature shall sub- 
mit the question of full woman suffrage to 
the voters. 

2. In North Dakota the constitution pro- 
vides that women ‘‘may vote for all school 
officers and on any question pertaining to 
school matters, and may be eligible to any 
school office. It also provides that any Leg- 
islature may extend or restrict suffrage, to 
take effect when ratified by the voters. 

3. In Montaua the constitution provides 
as follows: ‘*Upon all questions submitted 
to the vote of the tax-payers of the State, 
or any political division thereof, women 
who are tax-payers, and possessed of the 
qualifications for the right of suffrage re- 
quired of men by this constitution, shall 
equally with men have the right to vote.” 

4. In Washington the constitution grants 
school suffrage to women, and submits full 
woman suffrage as a separate article along 
with the constitution, next October, to the 
voters. 

5. In Idaho the constitution grants school 
suffrage to women, subject to future revis- 
ion by the Legislature. 

If the opponents of woman suffrage find 
in these proceedings any set-back to wom- 
an suffrage, they are welcome to all the 
comfort they can get out of them. It is 
true that in Washington the Convention re- 
fused to reinstate the women voters ex- 
cluded by the Territorial Supreme Court. 
No one who knew the opinions of that body, 
or the pledges on which a majority of its 
members were elected, had any hope that 
it would do so. But there remains a pos- 
sible appeal from the politicians to the 
people (men and women), and the end is 
not yet. In fact, the woman suffragists 

_ have gained less than they desired, but 
more than they expected. H. B. B. 
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WYOMING TERRITORY. 


Wyoming Territory will probably come 
into the Union next winter as the first 
woman suffrage State. The factis already 
attracting general attention, not only in 
our Own country but throughout the civ- 
ilized world. Thousands are only waiting 
to be assured of the fact, and will give 
Wyoming the preference as a permanent 
home for themselves and their children. 
Inguiries as to her soil, climate and re- 
sources from enterprising and intelligent 
readers already come to us, and we gladly 
answer them. 

The following interesting description is 
from the pen of 8. D. Shannon, Secretary 
of the Territory : 


ton talon: the youngest of the Terri- 





been organized under an act 
‘ 25, 1868. It is 
365 miles long by 274 miles wide, + ne 
an area greater than all the New Englan 





most of the valleys, in order to obtain 
crops, it is necessary to irrigate the land. 
‘The soil is of various qualities, but usually 
a rich loam covers the valleys and plains. 
Farming, however, is carried on only to a 


ut the | 





limited extent, the chief industry, as yet, | 


being stock raising. At present there are 
owe | two million cattle, one million sheep 
and 100,000 horses and mules, worth fifty 
million dollars. There are 5,000 miles of 
irrigation ditches in Wyoming, by which 
two million acres of land have been re- 
claimed. The Territorial Engineer eati- 
mates that fully four million acres more 
can be made productive by the ordinary 
means of irrigation. If the aid of Con- 
gress or the State can be secured in the 
construction of great storage basins or 
reservoirs, the area of farmivg lands can 
be increased several times their capacity 
under present conditions. Coal in vast 
quantities is found in almost every county, 


ness. ‘There are engaged in this industry 
alone nearly 2,000 miners, the product of 
whose labor in 1888 amounted to 1,455,240 
tons of coal, worth over four million 
dollars. One third of this amount was 
paid in cash to the miners for taking out 
the coal. Wyoming contains mountains 
of iron, vast deposits of soda, gypsum, salt, 
sulphur, copper, lead, tin, mica and other 
minerals, also marble, granite, sandstone, 


mineral paint, fire clay, kaoline, graphite, | 


cinnabar and magnesium. Gold and silver 
are foundin many places. Very extensive 
oil basins of petroleum exist in Central and 
Northern Wyoming, and must soon prove 
of great value. 
coal hardly any of the mineral wealth of 
Wyoming can be said to be developed. 
But the extension of new railroads through- 
out Wyoming will surely bring great 
changes in these undeveloped regions and 
give a wonderful impetus in increasing its 
wealth. 

According to the census of 1880, Wyom- 


population is variously estimated between 
75,000 and 100,000 

Wyoming has ten organized counties, 
viz.: Laramie, Albany, Carbon, Sweet- 
water, Uinta, Johnson, Fremont, Crook, 
Converse and Sheridan. Each county has 
been written up by a well-known resident 
appointed by the Board of County Com- 
missioners and familiar with the resources 
of the county. 
detailed information are respectfully re- 
ferred toa volume published by the writer. 


special prerogatives of women. Yet with 
strange inconsistency men forbid women 
that moral freedom which is necessarily 
an inseparable part of the law 
power. Civil law is, or is —— to be, 
an interpretation of justice. Justice is the 
highest element of morality. It is | 1 
to conclude, if women are 
the most moral half of human-kind, that 
they are also the best interpreters of jus- 
tice, and therefore the best fitted for law- 
makers 

But women have no greater share of 
moral responsibility than men. They are 
simply the equals of men in relation to 
morals, and can meet the duties of the re- 
lation only in the same way, by givin 
their decision as to what is best for their 
own moral welfare, and for the moral wel- 
fare of the society of which they form a 
part. The ballot is the expression, the only 
positive expression, of this decision. 


Miss Cardwell’s clear, logical statement 
should be studied especially by the new 
converts to suffrage, who, for some single 





reason whatever to believe. The very 
men who draw so terrible a picture of the 
results of exercising the suffrage, would 
shoulder their muskets and fight the bat- 
tles of 1776 all over again, if any one tried 
to take their own right to vote away from 
them. A little girl found an apple, and 
began to eat it. Her brother rushed up 
to her, with a face of horror and consterna- 
tion, and assured her that the apple was 
green, and that if she ate it, she would 
certainly have the cholera and die. The 
child threw down the apple, and her 
brother at once picked it up and began to 
eat it himself. The little girl watched 
him with surprise. ‘‘Won’t the cholera 
catch you, too?” she asked. “No,” an- 
swered the incipient opponent of woman's 


| rights, with his mouth full; ‘‘it’s only af- 


reason, see for the first time the need of the | 


ballot. L. 8. 


oo —— 


The Hartford Times lately expressed 
the opinion that women have no right to 
complain of taxation without representa- 


ter little girls. Boys don’t have cholera.” 
When good men show an eagerness to be 
deprived of their own right of suffrage, 
we shall be more ready to believe that 


| they have found it contaminating and de- 
TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. | 


| cised. 


tion, since their property ‘‘is taxed to sup- | 


| oO i ” 
varying from four to forty feet in thick- | pest the meseasary menseses to protect f 


—police, fire department, etc. As the Times 
truly says, the property of a baby is taxed 
for the same purpose. So is the property 
of alunatic. In like manner, the estate of 
a baby or of a lunatic may properly be 


charged with the cost of his board and | 


lodging, without allowing him any voice 


in the matter, because he is not intelligent | 
enough to be consulted in regard to his | 


own affairs. But when the baby grows 


| up, or the lunatic recovers his sanity, he 


With the exception of | 


has a right to choose what sort of board 
and lodging he will pay for, and of whom 
he will engage it. It is perfectly right 
that women who are tax-payers, as well 
as men who are tax-payers, should pay 
for the protection their property receives ; 


| but they have a right to a voice as to 
| what sort of protection they will pay for, 
| and who shall administer it. City officials 
ing had a population of 20,789; the present | 


are elected, among other things, to pro- 
tect the citizens from illicit liquor-selling, 
from disorderly houses and similar nui- 
sances. Sometimes, instead of affording 


| the protection they are paid to furnish, 


Those who desire more | 


satisfaction as to its sufficiency and com- | 


pleteness, but with the sincere hope that 
it may attract the intelligent interest of 


capitalists and progressive settlers to a | 
land in which he feels assured there is | 


health for the sick and success for the 
industrious. 8S. D. SHANNON, 
Secretary of the Territory of Wyoming. 
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THE ESSENTIAL WORTH OF SUFFRAGE. 





Under the above heading, a timely arti- 
cle appeared in the New Albany (Ind.) 
Tribune, by our esteemed co-worker, Mis 
M. E. Cardwell, who sees, as do many 
others, that women, just now realizing the 
value of the ballot for some special purpose, 
are in danger of overlooking the impor- 
tance of the principle on which the right to 
the ballot rests, and of the meaning of 
representative government. 

Miss Cardwell says: 


So much is said nowadays about the 
good that is likely to be accomplished in 
many directions by the enfranchisement 
of women, that there is some danger lest 
the essential value of suffrage, per se, for 
women as well as for men, will be lost sight 
of. There is some danger lest pleasing, 
much-to-be-desired consequences will seem 
to be more important than underlying 
principles, in connection with the woman 
suffrage question. 

The danger is ia subordinating the 
greater to the less, the cause to the effect. 
Woman’s claim to suffrage is not based 
upon the fact that her power to do good 
to others would thereby be increased. It 
is noble and unselfish to desire increased 
power for the sake of others, and such an 
idea makes a peculiarly strong appeal to 
womanly, philanthropic women, whose 
lives are devoted to the elevation of hu- 
manity. 

But woman’s claim to suffrage is based 
upon a higher fact, the fact that through 
liberty alone individual character can 
reach its most perfect development, and 
the nearest approach to the divine ideal, 
possible to the human, be attained. It is 
through the worth of his or her individual 
character that avowed reformers, as well 
as others, are able to exert their best in- 
fluence. 

Character means, perhaps more than all 
else, the wise and proper acceptance of 
individual responsibility, not only in re- 
gard to one’s self, but also in regard to so- 
ciety. Suffrage means the power to meet 
this responsibility so far at least as social 
and political laws are concerned. 

If we believe, as do some Oriental na- 
tions, that women have no souls, we would 
be compelled also to place them in the 
list of irresponsible beings. They would 
then be looked upon, of course, simply as 
animals, without moral sense, unaccount- 
able for their own deeds and incapable of 
directing others into the right paths. Civ- 
ilized nations, however, have come to re- 
gard the exertion of a moral influence, 
and character-formation, almost as the 


the city officials and police appointed by 
them connive at these violations of law. 
Women who are tax-payers have to con- 
tribute money to help pay these officials, 
without having any voice in choosing 


| 








| position is neither high nor noble. 


grading. 

Suffrage is degrading or elevating just 
according to the spirit in which it is exer- 
To use one’s vote as a means of 
personal aggrandizement, a mere selfish 
scramble for office or for “spoils,” is de- 
grading, of course. To cast it conscien- 
tiously for the best men and the best 
measures is not degrading, but elevating. 
It is not easy to see how it could degrade 
any woman to take an intelligent interest in 
the affairs of her country, or to be recog- 
nized as worthy of having her opinion 
counted. 

But it is intimated that there are in Con- 
necticut perhaps 50,000 very young and 
very thoughtless women, who might fall 
into unbecoming familiarity with men 
if allowed to vote. To this it can only be 
said that very young women would not be 
entitled to vote, and very thoughtless ones 
generally do not want to. Moreover, no 
serious trouble of this kind has arisen 
where woman suffrage has been tried. 

It is no doubt very desirable that women 
should be “educators of children and 
representatives of the purest society mor- 
als.” But this is not incompatible with 
their casting a vote for pure morals and 
for the protection of their children from 
legalized evils. Nor is it easy to see how 
the mother deprived of a vote occupies a 
‘“higber and nobler position” than the 
mother who possesses a vote. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, a woman’s present political 
Mrs. 


| Livermore and Clara Barton hold precise- 


| t ,0 y powe h hey | 
He submits these facts, not altogether with | Same, er any powerte ties Gam ent ee 


fail to perform their duties satisfactorily. | 


It is just so when it comes to electing 
members of the Legislature, and all other 
public officers. They may refuse to spend 
any part of the tax-money for purposes 


which the women think most desirable— | 


such as police matrons. 


They may spend | 


it lavishly for things which women think | 


needless and even pernicious—such as 
great quantities of champagne at inaugu- 
ration balls. 
help pay the bills, they have no voice 
whatever in the spending of the money. 


But, though women must | 


To be compelled to pay taxes, and to be | 


allowed no voice as to how the tax- 


| money shall be spent or who shall spend it 
| —this is the very essence of taxation with- 
| out representation. 


The Times says: ‘‘Men pay a poll tax 
instead of doing military duty.” All men 
over forty-five are exempt from military 
duty, but they are required to pay a poll 
tax just the same. The United States 
military statistics taken at the time of the 
late war show that the majority of doctors, 
lawyers, ministers and editors who were 
examined were found to be physically dis- 


| qualified for military service, and there- 





fore exempt; nevertheless, a poll tax is 
levied upon all of them, and also upon the 
halt, the Jame and the blind. There is no 
recognized connection between the poll 
tax and military duty. There is some 
connection between the poll tax and the 
suffrage, however, at least in Massachu- 
setts, where any man who fails to pay his 
poll tax forfeits his vote; and a small poll 
tax is levied upon women who vote for 
schoo] committee. When women have 
full suffrage, it will be perfectly proper 
that they should pay the same poll tax as 
men. 

The Times says: ‘‘Most women are op- 
posed to the proposition to confer suffrage 
upon their sex.”” This is putting it more 
strongly than the facts will warrant. 
Most women are indifferent on the subject. 
But wherever petitions have been sent in to 
the Legislature, both for and against suf- 
frage, the petitioners in favor have always 
outnumbered those opposed, at least five 
to one, and often fifty to one. Of the 
women who take any lively interest in 
the question either way, the great major- 
ity are in favor. Those who are indiffer- 
ent on the subject should be counted as 
neutrals, not as opposed. For the rest, 
we do not propose to force any woman to 
vote, but only to give each woman the 
option of voting or not, as she prefers. 

That suffrage ‘‘would drag women down 
rather than elevate them,” there is no 








ly the same political status with babies, 
idiots, lunatics, felons, and Jefferson 
Davis. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
—Hartford Times. 


o-oo —___—_- 
WAKING UP. 


The testimony published in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL last week from the Governors of 
Kansas and Wyoming, and other high 
officials of that State and Territory, affirm- 
ing the good results of woman suffrage 
there, has called out much comment from 
the press. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 

WHERE THE WOMEN VOTE. 


We are gravely and in solemn form ad- 
vised, all the way from the capital of the 
Staté of Kansas, by the Governor thereof, 
and the Attorney-General, and the Chief- 
Justice, with his two associates, that 
woman suffrage in municipal elections in 
the cities and towns of that State has 
proved to be a great public benefit, and 
fur that reason these officials advise other 
States to adopt it. They have done en- 
tirely right in making this fact known to 
their fellow-countrymen of the United 
States, and yet it should not have required 
any Official certificate to vouch such an ob- 
vious fact any more than it required Ham- 
let’s father’s ghost to come from the sepul- 
chre, wherein his bones had been quietly 
inurned, to tell part of the story he di- 
vulged. We should think there could be 
ne sort of doubt that the votes of women 
would improve the quality of school direc- 
tors, school commissioners. school trus- 
tees, school controllers and the like; and 
that equally there could be no question 
that they would so influence the choice of 
mayors, councilmen and similar officials, 
having to do with the levying of taxes and 
the expenditure of municipal moneys, as 
to improve the character of such officials. 

Kansas has tried theexperiment and has 
found the benefit. We do not doubt it 
ourselves. It is a very significant com- 
aces Ayer the justice of our su’ e 
laws, t a woman property-owner who 
is the real head of the family, and who has 
sons whom she supports, shall have no 
voice in the administration of the schools, 
for the — of which she pays taxes— 
or in the election of the Councilmen who 
expend those taxes—while her idle sons 
who devote themselves to the saloons, to 
delegate elections, and to other forms of 
‘practical politics,” do have votes, and do 
compass the election of such incompetents 
as we too oftep see in municipal govern- 
ments. 

It is a matter for surprise, too, that the 
pate 2 in which women are far more 

eeply and vitally interested than men, 
are submitted enlestecly to men, the wom- 
en having no voice in matters that either 
make or destroy the happiness of their 
homes and their lives. 


The New York Herald says: 
NO SEX AT THE POLLS. 


Kansas is the paradise of women. That 
bright-eyed State is looking toward the 


<a 
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the Chief-Justice and a Associ. 
ate Supreme Justices have made an officia) 
announcement that womans e at mu- 
nicipal elections is a great public benefit. 

t puts us in a hole, a quandary, a di. 
lemma. We have always declared that 
the experiment wouldn’t work, was wei] 
enough as a sort of are dream, and 
might ibly be ado in three or four 
centuries, but for this generation or the 
next it was not to be thought of for 
moment. 

And now come forth these magnates of 
Kansas and solemnly aver that woman suf- 
frage was a success from the start. What 
are we todo with all our arguments and 
our long rows of statistics and our ex. 
quisite rhetoric showing that a woman's 
place is by the fireside, her sphere of high- 
est usefulness kneading bread, rocking 
the cradle and mending stockings ? 

In Kansas she does all these things and 
= to the polls besides. She votes for 

onest men in high positions; affirms that 
public office is a Fase trust, and that 
deals and pulls, and the purchase of votes, 
are wrong and must be abolished. 

What a revolution that would create in 
New York State! Ainsworth, of Oswego; 
Judge Greene, of Ouanae; Husted, the 
Eagle of Westchester, and such small fry 
as Gibbs—the pollywogs in the politica) 
ditch—would be retired with the speed of 
chain lightning. 

No, we can’t have woman suffrage in 
this section. Our wives, mothers and 
daughters must be suppressed. They sus- 
pect a good many things now, but if their 
suspicions were confirmed and they had 
the right and the power conferred on them, 
Tammany Hall would get a black eye, the 
County Democracy go into mourning, and 
Republican bosses wish they had never 
been born. 

Gentlemen of Kansas, you do us a grave 
discourtesy to put these new-fangled no- 
tions into the heads of womankind. We 
give ae very slender thanks for your 
wretched pronunciamento. 


+o 


The Governor, the Attorney-Genera) 
of , 


PARLOR MEETINGS. 


Three parlor suffrage meetings were 
held last week by the courtesy of the pro- 
prietors of the Lincoln House, at Swamp- 
scott, of the Atlantic House, at Nantasket, 
and of the Pemberton, at Hull. Small but 
select and interested audiences were pres- 
ent at each place. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and Mrs. Lucy Stone were the speakers at 
the two last-named places, and Mrs. Stone 
alone at Swampscott. Four new members 
were added to the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. Leaflets were dis- 
tributed, and good seed was sown in good 
soil, which will be sure to report itself 
hereafter. H. 
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THE NATIONAL PAGEANT. 
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Miss Cora Scott Pond is preparing to re- 
peat the Historical Pageant in Boston 
Theatre, on Friday, Oct. 11, under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. It is hoped that pa- 
trons and friends who participated last 
May will be ready to do so again, in order 
to save the time and expense of drilling 
new artists. The tickets will be for sale 
at the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL office. All 
who were unable to secure tickets last 
May should select their tickets early. The 
tickets will be ready on Tuesday, Sept. 3, 
and will be sold at nearly the regular 
theatre prices. $2, $1.50, $1, 75c, 50c, and 
25c, each. One of the new features will be 
the prominent speaking part taken by 
Alice Pierce, who has charmed all Boston 
in the réle of Little Lord Fauntleroy at the 
Boston Museum. C. Ae 
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A WORD TO TIRED WOMEN. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., AUG. 25, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

There is a place where tired women may 
throw off all care, and give themselves up 
completely to rest and recreation. ‘This 
place is **Our Home on the Hillside,” at 
Dansville, N. Y. 

The newspapers abound, at this season, 
in witticisms at the expense of people who 
forsake their comfortable homes for the 
cramped, noisy quarters and unwholesome 
fare of the average summer hotel. But 
here, my tired sister, is something better 
than the noisy summer resort, given over 
to late hours, unhygienic ways of dressing, 
eating, and living. Here, perched on 4 
quiet hillside, with a broad, beautiful 
valley encircled by an amphitheatre of hills 
in front, and a steep wooded upward 
stretch for a background, is ‘‘Our Home,” 
surroanded by its satellite cottages. 

Almost everybody has heard of Dr- 
James C. Jackson, now almost eighty 
years old, and retired from active life, and 
of his wonderful success in curing his 
patients without medicine by the ‘‘natural” 
method. Nearly everybody knows that his 
mantle has fallen upon his son, Dr. James 
H. Jackson, and his wife Dr. Kate. But 
it is especially for the benefit of those who 
do not know, or know only of the exist 
ence, of the Sanitarium at Dansville, that 
I write as one of their deeply g 
patients, and quite without their know!- 
+ Here you may retire at nine o'clock 
without fear of being disturbed bY 
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thoughtless young revellers on their bed. | acter. She sought the poor and the needy, 


ward way later. You may have an ex- 
cellent table consisting of the best meats 
and al] seasonable vegetables and fruits 
and every possible variety of cereals, and 
simple paddings and pies, all deliciously 
and hygienically cooked, without grease 
or deleterious high seasoning. You can 
have all sorts of strengthening and invigor- 
ating baths, massage and electricity. 
Nor need you forego society by choosing 
this resort instead of the mountains or 
Newport, unless you require absolute 
quiet, for which ample provision is made. 
It is said of Washington that one has 
only to sit on the steps of the Capitol 
long enough, and everybody one ever 
knew will pass by. Something of the 
kind is true of Our Home at Dansville. 
One meets delightful people from all parts 
of the country; those who have been 
there once return, often going back peri- 
odically for rest and a glimpse of the 
beautiful valley and hills and the faces of 
their friends and benefactors. 

As the summer draws to a close with 
cool, invigorating days and nights, when 
the autumnal tints spread over the valley, 
the big family at ‘Our Home” draw to- 
gether a little. The sunny corridor thickly 
lined with plants, with its fireplace and 
blazing logs, its Shaker rocking-chairs, 
and tables covered with periodicals, is 
much patronized, though out-door life is 
by no means given up. Indeed, all winter 
long the sheltered nooks on the roof are 
filled, through the sunny hours of the day, 
with cots and comfortables, steamer chairs, 
buffalo robes and hot-water jugs, and 
sensible men and women who appreciate 
them all, often to their lifelong benefit, 
for they learn the value of unimprisoned, 
fresh air, and how to live according to the 
divine “‘laws of life’ and not the dictates 
of fashion. 

“Knowledge comes, but wisdom lin- 


gers.” ‘A word to the wise is sufficient.” 
E. B. W. 
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KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Executive Committee of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association has had under 
consideration invitations to hold the 
annual meeting this year in Atchison and 
Wichita. The vote has just resulted in 
five for Atchison and seven for Wichita, 
therefore the annual meeting will be held 
in Wichita, Oct. 1, 2 and 3, 1889. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a fine 
programme and strong speakers; a good 
and profitable meeting is confidently ex- 
pected. The Call for the convention will 
be published very soon. Let every friend 
of this movement consider what he or she 
can and ought to do to aid the State Asso 


ciation in its work. 27.8 
LAURA M. JOHNS. 
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ANOTHER WOMAN FARMER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Let me tell you of Mrs. Sarah Prichett, 
of Macon County, Ill., who from thirty 
acres of land has just harvested 1,035 bush- 
els of wheat. Where is there a man who 
could do better than that? 


. ABBIE LANDIS. 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 
= * >-+- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. EMERINE J. HAMILTON, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., one of the oldest, most be- 
loved, and most influential pioneer resi- 
dents of that city, died on the 17th inst., 
at the old homestead. Over a week before, 
Mrs. Hamilton was taken ill, and gradually 
failed in strength until heart-failure super- 
vened, and she quietly sank to rest. 

Mrs. Hamilton was born December 10, 
1810. She was a daughter of Judge Jesse 
L. Holman, prominent as Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Bench of Indiana in the 
early days, and sister of Hon. Wm. L. Hol- 
man, the well-known Congressman from 
the fourth Indiana district. At Aurora, 
Ind., the place of her birth, Miss Holman 
was married, in 1827, to Allen Hamilton, 
and in the same year they came to Fort 
Wayne, making their home in the Old Fort. 
It is believed that the venerable Louis 
Peltier is now the only remaining citizen 
who remembers the coming of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton to Fort Wayne. Eleven 
children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
Hamilton, five only of whom survive their 
mother—Allen H., Montgomery, Mrs. 
Samuel Wagenhals, Mrs. Henry M. Wil- 
liams, and Miss Margaret Hamilton. Mr. 
Allen Hamilton died in 1864. The old 
homestead, in which Mrs. Hamilton has 
lived for so many years, and where she 
passed to her rest, is believed to be the 
oldest residence in its original form now 
Standing in the city. 

Mrs. Hamilton was a devoted member of 
the First Presbyterian Church, having been 
connected with that society since the days 
of its organization, in which she partici- 
pated. She was a noble, large-hearted 
Christian woman, and a pronounced friend 
of woman suffrage. The extent of her 
almsgiving is known only to heaven and 
the recipients of her bounty. Her gener- 
uscharicy wasa marked trait of her char 

















the sick and the afflicted, and waited not 


with her because she gave so liberally to 
the undeserving. 


force of all you say,” was her reply, “‘but 


if I do not help this class, perhaps no one | 


will.” Her sympathies were always with 
the unfortunate. The splendid property 
on Calhoun Street, the present site of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, was her gift, 
and throughout the entire history of that 
society, she has ever been its generous 
friend and patron. 

Words fail to tell the story of such a life 
as hers; but it has left its imprint not 
only upon the lives of her children and 
grandchildren, but upon all who knew her 
well. 


useful, religious woman, and the woman 
suffrage cause loses a warm-hearted, gen- 
erous, sympathizing friend. 

The funeral serices were simple and im- 
pressive. Dr. Moffat, her pastor, paid a 
glowing tribute to her deeds of goodness. 


The sermon was eloquent and pathetic. | 
The sorrowing family were present. | 


Friends from all parts of the State were in 
attendance. The floral tributes were hand- 
some and appropriate. 

The pall-bearers were Judge Joseph 


Brackenridge, Judge John Morris, W. H. | 
Hoffman, J. F. W. Meyers, F. P. Randall, | 


Stephen B. Bond and Dr. John S. Irwin. 
The cortege to Lindenwood was the long- 
est that has wended its way to the ceme- 
tery for many years. At a pleasant spot 
it halted. The grave was lined with ever- 


“I acknowledge the | 


In her death her family sustains an | 
irreparable loss, her city parts witha noble, | 
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Mrs. J. 8. Provine, of Council Grove, 


Kan., has been appointed to the office of 
for their coming. A friend remonstrated | county register of deeds, to fill the unex- 


pired term of her late husband. 


| The Painesville (O.) Telegraph has 
| every week an interesting column entitled 
‘**Woman’s Era,” which is full of good ar- 
guments for woman suffrage. 
| Mrs. Josephine R. Nichols has been in- 
| vited to take the W. C. T. U. exhibit, now 
| ia Paris, to New Zealand in December, for 
the great exposition next winter. 

Mrs. Scott and Miss Mary Scott, of 

Ottawa, Canada, Mrs. Fontaine Mowry, of 
| Charlottesville, Virginia, and Mrs. Olive 
| P. Bray, of Topeka. Kansas, made pleas- 
| ant calls at our office this week. 

Miss M. C. DeGraffenried, representing 
the department of labor of the national 
government, has concluded a three weeks’ 
inquiry into the condition of the mill oper- 
| atives of Manchester, New Hampshire. 

The Berkshire (Mass.) Courier of 21st 
inst. publishes entire the appeal of Mrs. 
Stone, Mrs. Howe, and Mrs. Livermore for 
woman suffrage in the new State constitu- 
tions, and calls attention to it editorially. 

It is reported that Mrs. J. C. Cochran, 
| of Shelbyville, Ill., has sold the right to 
her recently patented dish-washing ma- 
chine to a Decatur firm for several thou- 
sand dollars cash and the promise of a roy- 
alty on all machines sold. 
| Mrs. Hattie Fox, whose death occurred 
| recently, was one of the most rapid wom- 
en compositors in the office of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. She was a daughter of the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Hallowell, Me., and 





greens, and the beautiful casket was de- | learned her trade in her father’s office. 


posited therein. Short services were con- | 
ducted at the grave. The Haydn Quartette | \ 


sangahymn. The grave is surrounded by 


a stone vault, and many friends lingered | 
till the vault was closed. With bowed | 


heads the sorrowful family and sympathiz- 
iog friends left the burial ground. 

Mrs. Hamilton, as we have said, was 
deeply interested in suffrage for women, 
and gave much time, thought and money 
to the cause. Accepting the Bible as in- 
spired, she sought to make a better inter- 
pretation of texts usually quoted against 
women. To this end she wrote out her 
own view; an explanation to show that 
God loves His daughters as well as He does 
His sons, and that the application of the 


ance in regard to human rights. Her 
exegesis filled a large pamphlet. In the 


death of Mrs. Hamilton the cause of wom- 


en suffers an irreparable loss. 


time, have enjoyed the hospitality of her | 


charming and stately home will always as- 
sociate with it in their recollections the 
gracious presence which was its presiding 
genius, and will feel the deepest sympathy 
with her children in their sore bereave- 
ment. L. 8. 





Hon. SAMUEL D. CRANE, of this city, 
whose funeral services were held last 
Wednesday afternoon at the family resi- 
dence, No. 50 Chester Square, Rev. W. H. 
Munroe, of Christ Church, officiating, de- 
serves special respect and recognition from 
the suffragists of Massachusetts. When 
in the Legislature, in 1872, Mr. Crane was 
the only member who publicly declared in 
debate that every Republican legislator 
was in honor bound to vote for woman 
suffrage because he had accepted a nomi- 
nation and election upon a square woman 
suffrage platform adopted by the State 
Convention. This nice sense of honor on 
the part of a political leader is equally 


The Shirt-Makers’ Assembly, of New 
ork, is a strong organization and owns a 
prosperous co-operative factory. The New 
| York Tribune says that ‘‘one cause of its 
| prosperity is the fact that its members are 
mostly women who mind their own busi- 
ness.” e 

A delightful study of animal life and 
character is contributed by Olive Thorne 
Miller to the September Popular Science 
Monthly, in the shape of a description of a 


| which represents a group of animals close- 
ly allied to the monkeys. 


A pamphlet, showing the injustice of 





| widely disseminated over the State, and 


pet lemur which the author possessed, and 


Kentucky laws in regard to the property ! 


Golden Rule is the key to all divine utter- | rights of married women, is now being | 


|- hundreds of petitions asking the next Leg- | 


islature for more just laws are in circula- 
tion. Good for Kentucky! 


| tion to our new leafict, ‘‘Three Dreams in 
| a Desert,” and says: ‘*The allegory is a 
| powerfully imaginative presentation of 


Florence, the little ten-year-old daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Sells, of circus | 
fame, called a meeting of little girls forthe | 


purpose of supplying the little children of 
Johnstown with playthings in place of 
those lost in the flood. The result was « 
box of dolls and toys, and a kindly letter, 
duly forwarded and received. Evidently, 
the coming woman will be philanthropic. 


The amended Civil Service Act in Vic- 
toria provides that, in no circumstances, 
shall ladies be retained in Government em- 
ploy after marriage. As this applies not 
only to the postal but to the educational de- 
partment, and to school-teachers through- 
out the country, it has made no small stir, 
and ought speedily to be repealed. 


There is in England an organization 
called the ‘League of the Thimble,” whose 
badge is a pair of tiny scisssors, a thimble 
and a threaded needle. It is a society of 
gentlewomen who make it their object to 
help poor needle-women to get work. The 
Princess of Wales and also the Princess 
Christian are greatly interested in the so- 
ciety. 

Mrs. E. L. Blanchard, who was one of 
the founders of the Women’s Emigra- 
tion Society in England, has filled the 
appointment of “selecting agent” to the 
New South Wales, New Zealand, and 


Queensland governments. She has worked | 


for fifteen years, answering two hundred 


| letters a week and interviewing fifty or | 


sixty persons. 


A new theological school will be opened, | 


Oct. 1, in Chicago, for the practical educa- 
tion and training of evangelists. It will 


be called the Bible Institute, and Rev. D. | 
Young | 
men and women will be admitted on equal | 


L. Moody will be its president. 


terms, and Miss Gertrude Hurlbert, an ex- 
perienced teacher from Northfield, Mass., 


will be principal of the woman’s depart- | 


ment. 


On Saturday, August 24th, at Pittsfield, 
Mass., was dedicated the ‘“‘Henry W. 
Bishop, Third Memorial Training School 
for Nurses.” ‘This beautiful building, 
completely furnished and equipped for a 
training school, is the gift of Mr. Henry 
W. Bishop to the House of Mercy at Pitts | 
field. It is given by a loving father in 





memory of a noble son who died at the 
hreshhold of manhood. 


The trustees of Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary and college, not having appointed a 
permanent president, have asked Miss 
Louise F. Cowles to open the session in 


| September, and administer the affairs of 


The suffrage speakers who, from time to The New York Home Journal calls atten- | 
b | 


| the past history of woman, and a prophecy | 


NAL for it.” 
| The White Shield League, of St. Paul, 
Minn., is taking steps toward securing an 
industrial home for needy and unfortunate 


women and girls, and other rescue work. 





appointed ere long. 


of Wyoming, U. 8S. Senators Hoar and 


Bellevue Guild of Nurses was i 
0 





rare and admirable, and was. eminently | 


characteristic of the man. Many notable 
gentlemen were present at the funeral, 
reprezenting past legislatures, banks,clubs, 
and boards of aldermen. If we had more 
politicians like Mr. Crane, women would 
not have to wait long for a legal recogni- 
tion of their political rights. H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Two Spanish Unions have been organ- | 
| pleted by the Cherokee Nation, has all the 


ized by the W. C. T. U. in New Mexico. 

Buffalo, N. Y., has a new woman’s club 
called the Mopawk Bicycle Club. 

The August number of The Writer has 
all the signed articles which it contains 
contributed by women writers. 

The item concerning Anna FE. Dickin- 

son's invalidism is a mistake. Miss Dick- 
inson is well and preparing for work. 
_ The Bar Association will forfeit the re- 
spect of its members and of the public if it 
does not promptly act in the Flack cas>.— 
Jewish Messenger. 

The Chester County (Pa.) Prohibition 
Convention, held last week, ‘‘favored the 
right of women to vote, and thanked the 
W. C. T. U. for their help.” 

A grant of $500 from the Royal Bounty 
Fund has been awarded to Mrs. Linnzeus 
Banks, the English novelist. Mrs. Banks, 
who is nearly seventy years of age, has 
been for some time in very indifferent 
health. 


provement, and also for benevolent and 
charitable work. 

In Copenhagen, lately, a ladies’ meeting 
strongly recommended the establishment 


of a school for maid-servants, in which, | 


ceive specific instruction in the art of cook- 
ery, and also in cleanliness and order. The 
question of fixed working hours for ser- 
vants was also discussed. 

The seminary for girls, recently com- 


modern conveniences, except elevators and 
electric lights. 


musical school in St. Louis, where she ac- 
quired quite a reputation as a pianist. 

‘The Louisville Courier-Journal suggests | 
that women be admitted as members of the | 
Commercial Club, on which the editor of 
the Woman’s Column in the Southern Jour- | 
nal asks: “If not, why not? Women cer- | 
tainly contribute a large share to the com- | 
mercial prosperity of the city. Then, why | 
not belong to the Commercial Club?” 

Miss Glenn, a daughter of the late Sam- | 
uel Glenn, once editor of the Boston Her- | 
ald, is a valued member of the New York 
Herald staff, and much of the London mat- 
ter cabled to that paper is the work of 
Mrs. Annie Wakeman. Nellie Hutchinson 
does hard and admirable work on the 





Four Cherokee girls will | 
act as teachers this year. One of them, a | 
Miss Stephens, has just returned from a | 


from the age of fourteen, they could re- | 


| 





Tribune. Mrs. Beatty is respected and 
loved by every writer on the Sun. 


| of her future. Sendto the WOMAN’s JOUR- | 


They already have a matroh at the Union | 
Depot, and hope to get a police-matron | 


The invaluable testimony of the Govern- | 
or of Kansas, the Attorney-General aud | 
the Chief-Justice and the two associate ' 
judges, the Governor and U. 8. Delegate | 


Teller, Gov. Ames, and others, in favor of | 
woman suffrage we have made into a leaflet. | 


rporated last week in New York. The | 
object is to associate Christian nurses in | 
the Bellevue Hospital Training School for | 
| Nurses and its graduates for mutual im- | 


the institutign until a president is appoint- 
ed. Miss Cowles was graduated at Mount 
Holyoke in 1866, and began teaching there 
the following year. She is at present 
teacher of geology and mineralogy. 


One provision of the Montana constitu- 
tion, which is severely criticised, is that 
which makes the Senate to consist of six- 
teen members, one from each county. 
There are five counties which, at the last | 
election, polled 24,881 votes, while the 
other eleven polled only 15,133 votes. 
Three-eighths of the voting population, 
therefore, are given more than twice as 
many senators as the remaining five- 
eighths. It is a pity to incorporate such 
inequalities in a State constitution. 


The report for 1888 of the college for 
workingwomen in London shows that the 
number of students in that year was 409; 
by occupations represented include those 
of artificial flower and toy-makers, feath- 
er-cleaners, domestic servants, fancy 
trades and stationers, house-keepers, ma- 
trons and nurses, milliners, dress and man- | 
tle-makers, tailoresses, machinists, needle- 
women, etc., this class of students number- 
ing 158; shopwomen (36), teachers and 
pupil teachers. Among the subjects taught 
were arithmetic, book-keeping, cookery, 
drawing, first aid to the injured, French, 
geography, grammar, musical drill, read- 
ing and dictation, singing, and writing. 
The college teachers, nearly all ladies, are 
unpaid ; and there are included in the work- 
ing of the institution a library and reading- 
room, a penny bank, a holiday guild, a 
benefit club, lectures and entertainments. 


At the meeting of the microscopists last 
week, at Buffalo, N. Y., there were a num- 
ber of noted women present. Among them 
were two physicians, Dr. Mary Moody, 
formerly of Buffalo, and Dr. Mary Spink, 
of Indianapolis, both of whom make use | 
of the microscope in their practice. Dr. | 
Spink was a student with Dr. W. B- | 
Fletcher in the Indiana Insane Asylum, | 
and is now associated with him in a pri- 
vate sanitarium for the insane. She con- 
ducts most of the microscopical investiga- 
tions. Mrs. Allan Y. Moore was also pres- | 
ent. She first studied microscopy in order | 
to assist her husband, a celebrated micro- | 
scopist, and at his death carried on the work | 
alone. Other women microscopists pres- 
ent were Miss Detmers, assistant in the 
microscopical department of the Ohio Uni- 
versity, and Miss Booth, of Longmeadow, 
whose exquisitely mounted microscopical 
slides are world-renowned. 


A Minneapolis inventor has brought 
out an electrical motor for kitchen use, 
which, it is claimed, will do cooking, bak- 
ing, ironing, ete., cheaper than gas or gaso- 
line; and by removing the insulators it 
may be used for heating purposes. A bet- 
ter time coming for housekeepers may be 
hoped for if this invention proves practi- 
cable. 

Louisa May Alcott’s “Life, Letters and 
Journals,” edited by Mrs. Ednah D. Che- 
ney, a life-long friend of her family, will be 
ready about Oct. 1. Each of the twelve 
chapters is prefaced by an original poem 
written about the period described. The 
history of the Alcotts—their trials, priva- 
tions and successes—comes out vividly in 
these pages, which give the key to the au- 
thor’s literary as well as practical work. 

Mme. Dejerine Klumpke, who recently 
obtained the degree of ‘‘M. D.” at the 
Paris Faculty of Medicine with high hon- 
ors, is one of three gifted sisters. One, 
Anna Klumpke, is a successful artist, and 
the third holds aresponsible position at the 
Paris Observatory, where she has become 
known as an astronomer of high merit. 
Mme. Dejerine Klumpke has already writ- 
ten several standard works on nervous 
pathology, and was awarded the Godard 
| prize by the Academy of Medicine two 
| years ago. She married last year « medi- 
cal professor of distinction, but retains 
her maiden name with his. The three 
sisters were born in California, but have 
been educated in Paris by their widowed 
mother, who opened a “pension” much 
frequented by her country people, in or- 
der to educate her daughters. 

More than two thousand ladies, whose 
names fill thirty-four columns of the pub- 
lished report of the National Society, make 
a list which largely exceeds that of the 
English Remonstrants, published in the 
August Nineteenth Century. For the con- 
venience of readers these names are classi- 
fied as follows: 1, general list; 2, wives of 
clergymen and church dignitaries ; 3, poor- 
law guardians and members of school 
boards and schools, and others engaged in 
teaching; 4, education: founders and offi- 


| cers of colleges, graduates and degree-cer- 


tificated students, local secretaries ; 5, reg- 
istered medical practitioners, medical stu- 
dents, etc.; 6, workers in social and phil- 
anthropic movements; 7, authors and jour- 
nalists; 8, artists and musicians; 9, wom- 
en engaged in business; 10, landowners. 





ARE you dull, despondent, discouraged ? Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will make you cheerful and congenial. 





THE gloves at the Red Glove Store, 53 West 
oe are always satisfactory and well-fitting. Try 
them. 





You will be perfectly satisfied 
with GLOVES from 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street, 








EY ERY family requires the very best appliance obtain- 
able for heating the home cudlesckinn the food. All 
will -agree to this Proposition, but. some may be in 
doubt where “‘ the best” may be obtained. To such we 
address ourselves, and request an examination of the 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges, especially our latest pro- 
ductions — the Boston Heater, the Mystic and Kitchener 
Ranges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe Parlors. If 
you cannot make a personal examination of their merits, 
send for an illustrated circular and read what others 
say of them. 


We guarantee them to give perfect satis- 
faction in every particular, and to be posi- 
tively unequaled for Economy, Durability 








and Ceneral Convenience. 


FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


t~ Remember, our sales are double those of any 
manufacturer in New England. Only decided merit 
could accomplish this result. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32 to 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
86 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 
Epitep BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C.T.U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mre. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 

“Tt is , forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no west Words in tho Whole . It 
multum bonum in parvo.”’—Rev. 

Derby, Vt. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
I¥ A QUIET VALLEY. 


BY MARY C. HARRIS. 








All-bounteous Nature here supplies my need, 

With her fair gifts of mountain, field and stream ; 
By tenure surer than recorded deed, 

Mine is this valley where I lie and dream. 


Wachusett lifts its stately dome above, 

A mount to all our Northland poets dear ; 
The valley lies below, like sheltered dove, 

Safe brooded by the watchful mountain near. 


A blooming chestnut at the entrance stands; 
The shaggy trunk suggests a tattered troll— 

Then seems a sturdy warder of these lands, 
Or ragged saint with flowering aureole. 


All things are still, inclining to repose, 
And silent shines the sun through August air; 
With verdure clad the earth beneath it glows, 
And quiet reigns like primal Sabbath there. 


The kine are resting ’neath yon shady tree; 
Their distant forms betray no hint of life, 
And, lying there, they pictured kine might be, 
So far removed from scenes of noise and strife. 


The slender grass points duly heavenward ; 
No brisk wind bows it down with grace complete 
To spring again, as on Vich Alpine’s sward 
It rose, when trod by Ellen's dainty feet. 
The winds are hiding in their far-off caves ; 
The vibrant poplar flits not to and fro; 
The flippant breeze withholds the air she craves, 
And silent still is her sweet tremolo. 


The pine to-day no fragrant censer swings, 
Or song intones responsive to the air ; 

In tranquil durance all his whisperings 
Are softly held in golden silence rare. 


Now Mother Nature seems to rest awhile; 
Upon her lap I lie in her embrace ; 

The light of love is in her kindly smile, 
As she caresses me with tender grace. 


“Come home, come home,” she chimes within mine | 


ear; 
“Come home, and find with me all-healing balm.” 
My heart responds to Nature’s heart so near, 
And on me falls her mood, serene and calm, 
The daylight fades on hill and flowery mead, 
The sun hangs low, and in his paling beam, 
Here, close to Nature’s breast, I gladly heed 
Her gentle summons, as | lie and dream. 
2 Charlotte St., Worcester, Mass. 
— oe 


KNOWLEDGE. 


BY GENIE CLARK POMEROY. 





What would we not give for the thoughts that lie, 
Deep hid, in a violet’s purple eye! 

What would we not give for the words of the song 
That the bird, from his bosom, pours all day long! 


What stream that from out of the forest flows 
But beareth a secret it only knows! 

The violet knows what it never can tell; 

The bird has a secret it keepeth well; 


And the stream as it hitherwards slides and slips 
Has the seal of God’s finger upon its lips. 
—Boston Transcript. 


““GOOD-MORNING.” 
**Good-morning, world!”” On the window seat 
She balanced her two little timid feet; 


She clung with her dimpled hands, and stood 
Framed in like a picture of babyhood. 


The clambering vines hung low and green 
*Round the sunniest curls that e’er were seen, 


As she stood with beauty and light impearled, 
And bade “‘Good-morning” to all the world. 


“‘“Good-morning, world!” and the great world heard; 
Each rustling tree and each singing bird. 


The dancing flowers and the fields of grass 
Nodded and waved at the little lass; 


And the far-off hills and the sky overhead 
Listened and beamed as the word was said; 


And the old sun lifted his head and smiled— 
*“‘Good-morning, world!” ‘Good-morning, child!” 


—_—————- oo" 


STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS. 


BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 





“He giveth power to the faint, and to them that have 
no might he increaseth strength.” 


It is no dream, Great Comforter, 
But very truth to me, 

That all earth’s strengthless, fainting ones 
May be made strong in thee. 


The years have taught me many things, 
But none so sure as this: 

That shelter, solace, joy, and strength 
Are always where God is. 


So now, when hope and courage fail, 
And only fear is strong, 

My heart will sing, as in the past, 
An unforgotten song. 

God is my refuge and my strength, 
I will not be afraid; 

And though the night be wild and dark, 
I meet it undismayed. 

The strength to bear, or work, or wait, 
Is thine, O God, to give; 

And who shall weak and strengthless be, 
That learns in thee to live? 


HESTER HARMON’S VOOATION. 


BY MRS. L. B. BACON. 





‘*Listen, girls. Here is a story in an old 
Interior that may be helpful to us. You 
know we are always wishing we could 
earn some money, and this tells how one 
girl made enough picking wild berries and 
making them up into jellies and preserves 
for market to pay off a mortgage on the 
farm; and, I suppose, afterward pursued 
the business until she made the family rich, 
though it does not say so. Why couldn’t 
we three go into some such enterprise?” 

“Unfortunately we do not own a farm, 
with a mortgage and a berry patch on it,” 
said Ellen, the oldest sister. 

“But if we had a farm, no doubt there 
would be a mortgage on it. So much of 
the story might apply to us, at all events,” 
said Hester, the second, somewhat bitterly. 
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pecially as we haven't any to pick,” said 


Nan, the first speaker, and the youngest. 
“I only thought that the success of this 
girl under difficulties might be an encour- | 


agement to us to go and do likewise in 
some other department of labor.” 

‘*What other, for instance?’ asked Hes- 
ter. ‘Do be specific, Nan.” 

“I'm sure I can’t think of anything 
promising at this moment; but there must 
be plenty of work in the wide world for 
three maiden sisters as accomplished as we 
are. Ellen can trim bonnets beautifully. 
Just look at that exquisite specimen of 
millinery she is evolving from those old 
bits of lace and ribbon and velvet! And 
you and I can do dressmaking, Hetty. We 


can make over our own dresses, just as | 


good as new. Let's set up a shop.” 

“Yes,” said Hester, ‘we can do our own 
millinery and dressmaking, because we 
have to, or go without. But not one of us 
knows enough about this kind of work, or 
any other, to earn our salt.” 

‘*Except the three B’s, Hetty ; you know 
them perfectly.” 


into somebody’s kitchen besidee our own 
to exercise these accomplishments, they 
are not likely to bripg in much of an in- 
come; and I declare, girls, 1 am sometimes 
tempted to do just that thing—hire out to 
do housework, because it is the only thing 
I know how to do well.” 

‘*‘Why, Hester Harmon, are you crazy? 


| You know father and mother would never | 
consent to your doing such work,” said 


| Nan. 
“They would not have to consent, for I | 


am of age, and can do as I please; though 
it is not very likely that I shall be pleased 
to do that quite yet. ButI am tired of be- 
ing dependent upon father for every pen- 
ny I spend. It would be bad enough if he 


was rich; but knowing how hard it is for | 


him to make the two ends meet, poor man, 


it makes me wretched. And why should | 


not we girls do something in the world, 
for our own support, at least, as well as 
the boys? There is Tom, earning his sev- 
enty dollars per month running a locomo- 
tive, with promise of promotion, and John 
doing almost as well at civil engineering ; 
both of them as independent as princes, 
because each knows how to do one thing 
well. I never see Jack shoulder his tripod 
and march off to his work, without feeling 
that I have been defrauded of something, 
because I was not compelled to learn some 
trade or business that would make me as 
independent as he is. And can anybody 
tell me why girls should not have the priv- 
ilege of earning their own living, if they 
want it, as well as their brothers?” 

‘‘Girls are expected to secure husbands 


before they arrive at the advanced age of | 
twenty-five, you know, Hetty; isn’t that | 


reason enough?” 

“No, it is not. There are not husbands 
enough to go around in this country, and 
many women must live single, whether 
they choose to or not. And it would not 
be such a dreadful thing to a sensible girl 
to be called an old maid, if she had some 
business, or profession, with which to oc- 
cupy her head and hands and support her- 
self. This forever waiting, Micawber-like, 
for something to turn up, is what makes 
sO many women miserable and useless. 
And there are many kinds of work for 
women to do now, if they are only fitted 
for it, which we are not. Wecannot even 
teach a district school, because we know 
nothing about methods. If we had been 
educated at the public school, as the boys 
were, we might be able to do so much for 
ourselves, at least; but having been fin- 


ished at Madame La Vergne’s fashionable | 


seminary, we have a smattering of many 
things—a little French and German, a lit- 
tle music and art—while we know nothing, 
absolutely not one thing, well enough to 
teach it.” 

‘“*T wish one of us had studied pharmacy, 
so as to be able to help father in the drug- 
store,” said Nan. 

‘“*Why not take it up now, if you would 
like it, Nan?’ said Ellen. ‘‘Youare young 
enough, and father could teach you.” 

“I proposed it once, but he said there 
were new methods in pharmacy es in other 
professions, and I must take a course at 
the university if I wished to make it a busi- 
ness. And that we all know is impossible 
in the present state of our finances.” 

‘And half what it cost you at Madame 
La Vergne’s would give you a thorough 
training in pharmacy at the university. 
Oh, the pity of it!” said Hester. 

The mother of these daughters appeared 
just then with a distressed face, and re- 
marked : 

‘T think it is very ungrateful, Hester, 
for you to say such things, after your par- 
ents have denied themselves so much in 
order to give their daughters the best ad- 
vantages. You can never know how we 
saved and pinched and contrived to pay 
for every accomplishment; and now to 
hear one of you talk in this way is too 
much.” 











“Of course, I didn’t suppose that we | “It is ungrateful and unfilial in me, 
could make jelly, or even pick berries, es- | 


mother dear, I know, and I ought to be 
ashamed; but, none the less, every word 
of it is true. The three of us together are 
not worth so much as one would be thor- 
oughly trained in some special depart- 
ment.” 

‘But you ought to be thankful, all of you, 
that you are not required to earn your 
own living. If the time comes when your 
father is unable to do it, I know the boys 
will provide for you. They will never see 
their sisters suffer.” 

“IT hope not,” certainly,” said Hester. 
‘*But Tom has a wife and baby, and John 
will marry some time. 


as well as they?” 
“Simply because the Lord made you 
women, and He made them men, and that 


is reason enough. Your father and I have 


our own opinions about such things, and 
we never would consent to have our daugh- 


ters go out from home and support them- | 
But it is time we were get- | 
| ting dinner, Hester; do try to fix up some- | 

**Yes, I am thankful that ] know how to | 
bake and boil and broil; but unless I go | 


selves, never. 


thing that your father will relish. He 
does not seem to have so good an appetite 
this spring as usual. Have you noticed it, 
dear?” 

Yes, Hester had noticed it, but she was 
convinced that exercise in the fresh air and 
sunlight would do more than anything else 
to restore her father’s appetite. But she 


knew, also, that he could not afford to hire | 


a clerk, and that neither of his daughters 
was competent for the position; so she 
made it a study to prepare dainty, tempt- 
ing dishes, different each day, to please 
him. Picked-up dinners were not infre- 
quent at the Harmons's, from the nature of 
things, but Hetty knew how to make them 
agreeable to both eye and palate. So to- 
day she made an omelette and minced some 
meat left over from yesterday’s roast, and 
served it in croquettes with potato balls. 
Canned tomatoes furnished a relish, and 
dainty cups of boiled custard the des- 
sert. 

These sisters had their different adapta- 
tions, as they were unlike in disposition. 
Ellen wasanaturalnurse. With the train- 
ing now given by certain schools, her ser- 
vices would have been invaluable in the 
sick-room, and she could have commanded 
her twenty dollars a week the whole year 
round. And she was not ignorant of this 
fact, though she hesitated to suggest such 
a course for herself. 
position, and so drifted along without any 
definite aim, further than to be a good 
daughter and sister and a_ consistent 
church-member. 

Hester was a born cook and housekeeper. 
Ever since the time when she stood upon 
a chair to reach the moulding-board and 


had taken to this work as naturally asa 
duck to water. 


was out of the question, she made the best 
of it, and took upon herself the hardest 
and dirtiest work in the kitchen. ‘Ellen 
and Nan must save their hands,” she said. 
No matter if hers were black and rough. 


Her artistic taste was gratified to some ex- | 


tent by the handsome, shapely loaves of 
bread, as much alike as peas in one pod, 
that twice a week were drawn from the 
oven, the fruit of her skill. Her meats 
were never raw or overdone, her vege- 
tables never watery and insipid. She 
could put up fruits to perfection, and her 
cakes and pastries and puddings were sure 
to be a success, though, as she sometimes 
said, it was a wonder they turned out so 
well, seeing that she could not afford to 
make them often enough to keep in prac- 
tice. 


The countless worries familiar to every | 


housekeeper, when the kitchen fire has 
the sulks and needs coaxing to burn, the 


sponge gets a chill and is slow about ris- | 


ing, when some of the irons in the fire are 
likely to burn and others get cold—none 
of these things ever seemed to disturb 
Hester’s serenity. And she knew how to 
keep the house in order without a too fre- 
quent recurrence of those dreadful clean- 
ing days, which are such a trial to every 
member of the family, especially to those 
who never take a hand in the work. Nan 
said that one wave of Hester’s magic wand 
would bring order and neatness out of the 
direst confusion that ever reigned in kitch- 
en and pantry. Why should not a wom- 
an thus endowed be permitted to dispose 
of her time and labor and skill at their mar- 
ket value, without losing caste or self-re- 
spect, any more than one who teaches 
school or gives music-lessons? Hester 
often thought, but had never spoken, of 
this, until the day our story opens, and 
with little enconragement then. 

Neither Nan’s taste nor talent was so 
pronounced as her sister’s. She was fond 
of music, and practised faithfully every 
day, but it was not in her to be a teacher. 
She liked to use a brush, and had sold some 
little pictures, enough, perhaps, to pay the 
cost of paints; but she was not an artist, 
and she knew it. She had considerable 








Why should we | 
ever become dependent upon them? Why 
should not we, strong and healthy as we | 
are, use our faculties for our own support, 


| and so should we. 


, to let your energies stagnate.’ 
just what we are doing, Nan, letting our 


She was sure of op- | 


She would have been glad | 
of a servant to do the drudgery, but as that | 








skill in needle-work, but not enough to 
make it profitable. She would have been 
giad to do more for her father than simply 
to sit in the store while he was gone to his 
meals; but he said, ‘‘Don't meddle, Nan, 
and never put up the simplest prescription 
when [ am gone. You would be sure to 
deal out morphine for quinine, or colchi- 
cum for capsicum, or something else as 
bad, and one such mistake would be as 
fatal to my business as to my customer.” 


She believed the business might be en- | 


larged, for the town was growing and her 


father well liked; but hedged about with | 
such restrictions, what could shedo? Nan | 
pondered these things in her heart, but | 


nothing tangible had so far come of it, or 
was likely to. 

It may be said that these young women 
lacked the courage of their convictions. 
Certainly they were sensitive to public 
opinion, but Hester had been heard to say 
that she thought every unmarried woman 
had a right to some visible means of sup- 
port, besides her father’s income, whether 
that was large or small. 
much their poverty and its consequent de- 
privations under which they chafed, as the 
feeling of dependence, and, as Hester ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘uselessness.”’ 

‘*Mother doesn’t need us all at home,” 


| she said to Nan that day, as the latter was 


wiping the dinner dishes for her. “Of 
course it is natural] for her to want to keep 
her flock together, as it is for a mother 
hen to brood her chickens. But there 
comes a time when the chickens grow up 
and are expected to scratch for themselves ; 
We three are doing no 
more than either of us could do alone, and 
I think we are as bad as that servant who 
went and hid his Lord’s money in the 
ground” 

‘*But we do all there is todo, don’t we?” 
asked Nan. 

**Yes, and that is just the trouble, There 
isn't enough for three pairs of hands to do 
in this family. I was reading this morn- 
ing that ‘the secret of happiness is never 
But this is 


energies stagnate.” 

That afternoon, Hester, dressed in her 
walking-suit, went out, saying that she 
would call on their neighbor, Mrs. Bron- 
son, and return the magazines she had lent 
them. ‘This lady, living on the next street, 
lacked nothing for her comfort that money 
could proeure. But, alas, there are some 
things that it cannot. 
as she entered Mrs. Bronson’s sitting-room, 


having been admitted by a tiny girl, not | 
more than six yearsold. She thought she | 
had never seen a more uninviting spot, | 
| elegantly furnished as it was. 


Apparently 
it had not been swept or dusted for a week. 
Mrs. Bronson was holding a fretful baby, 


a year old or less, and another little child, 
cut out baby biscuits with a thimble, she | 


with dirty face and apron, was sitting on 
the floor beside her. 
playthings scattered around the room, 
enough to stock a small toy-shop. 


When Hester entered, Mrs. Bronson‘s | 


face turned scarlet for one moment, and 
then she burst into tears. She told her 
husband afterwards that ‘‘to have Hester 
Harmon, of all others, find herin such a 
plight, was the last straw that broke her 
down.” 


Hester’s ready tact came to her relief at | 
‘“‘What is it, Mrs. Bronson? Do | 
tell me, for [am sure something must be | 


once. 


the matter.” 

The baby broke into a wail at seeing a 
stranger, and little Ned’s sympathy for his 
mother led him to join lustily in the mourn- 


ful chorus; so that a perfect Babel seemed | 


to reign for a time. 
‘“‘Now that I have had a good cry,” 
said Mrs. Bronson, “I think I shall feel 


better, but I am worn out trying to do | 


my own housework and take care of baby. 
I have had no less than five different girls 
in my kitchen during the last three months, 
and two nurse girls, and nearly half that 
time have been alone. If the author of 
the book ‘Is Life Worth Living?’ had con- 
sulted me, he might have saved himself 
the trouble of writing it. I have not had 
a good night’s rest fora week. The baby 
is teething, but now I suppose he is 
hungry, for his bottle is sour, and there 
will be no fresh milk for him until the 
milkman comes to-night.” 

“That trouble is easily remedied,” said 
Hester. We keep a cow, and I will run 
home and get some sweet milk for baby.” 

‘*But that is asking too much,” said Mrs. 
Bronson. 

**You haven’t asked it; I offered,” said 
Hester, pleasantly. 

She hurried home, changed her walking- 
dress for a gingham, tucked a kitchen 
apron under her arm, and taking a pitcher 
of milk, and from a sudden impulse se- 
creting a loaf of fresh bread under her 
shawl, said, “I am going to spend the 
afternoon with Mrs. Bronson. She wants 
me;” adding to herself as she hastened 
back, “‘That may be a small fiction, but 
if she doesn’t want me she surely needs 
me.” 

Mrs. Bronson had made some attempt to 
put her room to rights during Hester’s 





It was not so | 


Hester realized this | 


There were costly | 
| directions to do what she pleased with 








absence, carrying the heavy baby on one 
arm while she did it, and Katie had coaxed 
Ned to let her wash his face and put him 
into a clean apron. Hester quickly 
cleansed and filled the baby’s bottle, 
though Mrs. Bronson protested against 
her going into her kitchen, where, she 
said, chaos reigned, and the little fellow, 
after one taste, settled down for a full 
meal and a long nap. Then she persuaded 
the mother to go to her room and lie 
down, saying that she would stay with 
Katie and Ned meanwhile and watch the 
cradle. 

Hester had known Mrs. Bronson ever 
since she came there, ten years before, as 
the bride of one of the wealthiest men in 
town. She admired the beautiful house 
and furniture, and the grounds so hand- 
somely laid out. Sometimes, when she 
met the lady, with her fine carriage and 
horses and colored driver, while she 
trudged along on foot, she had thought 
that things are not equal in this world. 
But if she had ever been the least bit 
envious before, to-day she felt only a sin- 
cere pity for her rich neighbor, so utterly 
weary and worn-out did she appear. 

Mrs. Bronson never had the best of 
health, nor the faculty of running her 
domestic machinery with little friction; 
80, in spite of her anxiety to be always a 
loving, faithful wife and mother, she was 
often irritable, and nearly always de- 
pressed by the consciousness of repeated 
failures. The ‘servant girl question,” that 
unsolved problem of so many American 
housekeepers, was a constant menace to 
her peace of mind. She knew that her 
own incompetency as a mistress had much 
to do with the inefficiency of her servants, 
and this increased her unhappiness, lack- 
ing, as she did, the power to remedy the 
evil. If the ballot could only bring eman- 
cipation from this kind of bondage, it 
would be welcomed as a boon by a multi- 
tude of women in this land. 

Hester darkened the sitting-room, closed 
the door, and took Katie and Ned with her 
to the kitchen and dining-room. She 
found the dinner-table standing as the 
family had left it, covered with the soiled 
dishes and the remains of a very meagre 
meal. She enlisted the children, who 
were both eager to help, and soon order 
and neatness reigned instead of chaos. 
Katie became communicative, and in- 
formed Hester that there was not one bit 
of cake in the house, because her mamma 
couldn’t get time to make any. So Hester 
took the hint, and made a batch of cookies 
—that soft, delicious kind that will almost 
melt in the mouth. 

When Mr. Bronson came from his office, 
a little before supper-time, he brought 
oysters and crackers, of which he thought, 
considerately, they could make their even- 
ing meal with little trouble to his tired 
wife. But finding a new hand at the 
helm, he passed them over to her, with 


them. Hester fried the oysters and steeped 
the oolong tea just long enough to insure 
its perfect flavor, and Katie found a clean 
table-cloth, so that when Mrs. Bronson 
came down, after a refreshing sleep, she 
found a tempting meal all ready for the 
family, 

“Why, Edward, did you get this de- 
licious bread at the bakery?” asked Mrs. 
Bronson of her husband. “It tastes like 
home-made bread.” 

‘*No, my dear, this is the first I have 
seen of the bread, and it will be the last of 
a good deal of it,” he said, as he took 
another slice. 

“She bringed it,” said Ned, pointing his 
fat finger at Hester, at which they all 
laughed, of course. 

As Mr. Bronson finished his third cooky 
complacently, he remarked: “I doubt if 
Vanderbilt’s $10,000 French cook ever 
serves a more palatable meal than this, 
thanks to Miss Hester.” 

Before she went home, Hester said to 
Mrs. Bronson, “I will come again in the 
morning, if I may.” 

“If you may!” said that lady with em- 
phasis. ‘If you will, I should bedelighted. 
Your coming to-day was from the Lord, 
if any angel’s visit ever was.” 

So Hester came back the next morning, 
and spent the day helping Mrs. Bronson, 
or, rather, taking upon herself the greater 
part of that lady’s burdens. And she did 
the same every day for more than a week, 
going home at night tired in body, but 
satisfied in her soul, because she felt 
that she was of some use in the world. 
Whether she had any thought beyond 
doing a neighborly kindness, it is not ne- 
cessary to state. 

One evening, after she was gone, Mr. 
Bronson said to his wife: ‘“‘My dear, do you 
suppose any reasonable amount of money 
would induce Hester Harmon to come here 
as housekeeper, or help, or in any ca- 
pacity ?” 

“Oh, Edward! if she only would. But 
I should never dare ask her,” said the 


But 

her husband was more courageous. 
He felt that the comfort and happiness of 
his family were at stake, so he ventured 
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to propose the plan to Hester, offering her 
large wages and any amount of extra help 
that she desired, trusting to her good 
sense to adjust her position without defin- 
ing it, 80 as to make matters agreeable to 
both parties. 

Hester thankfully accepted the offer, 
She said, however, that a dollar a day, the 
wages proposed, was too much. But Mr. 
Bronson said that it was less than half he 
paid his bookkeeper, and of the two he 
thought her duties would be the harder; 
besides, skilled labor was always at a pre- 
mium. The opposition encountered at 
home was no more than Hester anticipated, 
especially from her mother. She reasoned 
her father into a reluctant consent, though 
she would have gone without it, for she 
had the approval of her own conscience, 
and she believed also the favor of God. 
Ellen shook her head, and Nan stormed, 
but when Hester promised to pay the ex- 
pense of a course of pharmacy for her she 
became reconciled, and assumed her share 
of what had been her sister’s work at 
home. 

Perhaps this homely story is not quite 
complete without some kind of a romance, 
at least in prospect, with Hester for its 
heroine, as a reward of merit. But noth- 
ing of the kind seems imminent at present. 
Mrs. Bronson is not going to die, for she 
has recruited wonderfully. She is grow- 
ing young and bright and winsome, so 
that little Ned calls her “‘pretty mamma,” 
and her husband says she reminds him so 
much of the girl he courted and married 
ten years ago, that he has to be on his beet 
behavior all the time.—Jnterior. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PHUSSANDPHRET. 





Have you heard of the land called Phussandphret, 
Where the people live upon woes and regret? 
Its climate is bad, I have heard folks say ; 
There’s seldom, if ever, a pleasant day. 

'Tis either too gloomy from clouded skies, 

Or so bright the sunshine dazzles one’s eyes ; 
’Tis either so cold one is all of a chill, 

Or else ’tis 80 warm it makes one ill; 

The season is either too damp or too dry, 
And mildew or drought is always nigh ; 

For nothing that ever happened yet 

Was just as it should be in Phussandphret; 


And the children—it really makes me sad 

To think they never look happy and glad. 

It is, “Oh, dear me!” until school is done, 
And ’tis then, ‘‘There never is time for fun!” 
Their teachers are cross, they all declare, 
And examinations are never fair. 

Each little duty they’re apt to shirk 

Because they’re tired, or ’tis too hard work. 


Every one is as grave as an owl, 

And has pouting lips or a gloomy scowl; 
The voices whine and the eyes are wet 

In this doleful country of Phussandphret. 


Now, if ever you find your feet are set 

On the down-hill road into Phussandphret, 

Turn and travel the other way, 

Or you never will know a happy day. 

Follow some cheerful face—’twill guide 

To the land of Look-at-the-Pleasant-Side. 

There something bright you will always see, 

No matter how dark the day may be; 

You’ll smile at your tasks and laugh in your dreams, 
And learn that no ill is as bad as it seems. 


So lose no time, but haste to get 


As far as you can from Phussandphret. 
—Our Youth. 


—_____ + «___ 


THE KITTEN’S STEPMOTHER. 


There are two little girls living nearly 
a hundred rods apart, Mamie and Fannie. 
Each had a nice pet cat. 

Mamie’s cat had three little kittens. 
When they were about three weeks old 
their poor mother was killed by a dog. 
For two days Mamie fed her kittens with 


4 spoon, and did all she could to comfort | 


them; but they would cry for their 
mother. 

Fannie’s cat had only one kitten, and it 
died at once. Then Mamie took her three 
motherless kittens down to Fannie’s cat 
to see if she would adopt them. She took 
them at once, and made a great fuss over 
them. ‘Then she was allowed to raise 
them. 

When Mamie thought her kittens were 
old enough she took all three of them 
home again. But their stepmother would 
neither eat nor drink. She cried and looked 
for the kittens. At last Fannie carried 
her cat up to Mamie’s house to see the kit- 
tens. Then mother and kittens were all 
happy again, and played together as if 
they had never been separated. 

When the girls saw how much the cat 
and kittens were attached to each other 
they concluded to take Fannie’s cat home 
again with only two of the kittens; in a 
short time bring back one of them, and 
later the last one. In this way they 
thought they could separate them without 
any trouble, 

Fannie’s cat was not pleased with this 
Plan. She began to look for and call the 
third kitten. The next morning, when 
Mamie went to feed her one kitten, she 
could not find it anywhere about the barn 
or woodshed. She went down to Fannie’s 
house, and there she found her kitten. 
Sometime in the night Fannie’s cat went 
to Mamie’s house, found the kitten, and 
carried it home. Since that time the girls 
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have not tried to part the cat and kittens, 
and they are a happy family.—Our Little 
Ones. 
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LUCY LARCOM AT OLD ORCHARD. 
This pretty picture of idyllic life comes 
from Old Orchard Beach : 


‘Lucy Larcom is here, and yesterday 
we were all invited to a ‘corn lunch’ in 
her honor. A cleared spot in the woods 
was chosen not far from the cottage and 
looking out on the sea. The tallest and 
stoutest cornstalks from somebody’s har- 
vest field were bound into a circle of round 
wigwams for little out-of-door pavilions 
and retiring rooms cushioned with mounds 
of hemlock twigs and hung with festoons 
of yellow ears. Away to leeward a couple 
of camp fires were kept burning and a pile 
of cornstalks were being stripped of their 
silky ears. In the centre of the circle a 
table was erected and covered with a green 
cloth of West Indian grass linen. In the 
middle of the table was a yellow bow] 
heaped with grapes. and among the clus- 
ters were thrust plumy tassels of corn. 
Golden-rod and cardinal flowers filled 
other jugs of yellow porcelain; silken 
ribbons, in imitation of corn blades, were 
stamped with the names of the guests and 
tied upon the backs of the chairs, and 
small golden corn ears, each a bon-bon 
box, were the favors. The ices were 
frozen into the shape of other corn ears, 
and the genuine Indian harvest was served 
in more ways than you can conceive. 
There was succotash, sent to table as a 
separate course. ‘here was hulled corn, 
corn parched, and fresh corn roasted hunts- 
men’s fashion on the pointed end of a 
stick over the coals. When the eating and 
drinking were over an ear of corn was 
husked by each lady, and the first who 
found a red ear was rewarded by a corn- 
stalk mounted with silver and turned into 
an alpenstock, the chief prize of the day.” 





HUMOROUS. 
‘‘Puppyism grown up” was a child’s 
definition of dogmatism. 


Giles—W hat is the most prominent thing 
in De Brush’s new picture? 
signature. 


The Boston Commonwealth says of Pres- 
ident Harrison’s recent visit to that city: 
“The most elaborate decorations we ob- 
served were on a collie puppy. Appro- 
priate, too, for was he not a Hairy-son?” 


A man in New York desired a life insur- 
ance policy for $35,000; was examined by 
the physician and pronounced by him one 
of the healthiest men he had ever seen. 
The applicant said, ‘‘Is that so?” and fell 


Merritt—His 


over dead. ‘The company felicitated itself | 


on escaping the risk. 


A man, last Sunday, was about to lay 
his hand upon the door of the church, 
when a little girl in the street said: ‘*You 
can’t get in there, mister.” 
he said, ‘‘isn’t this a church?’ 


gone to Europe for six months, and taken 
God with him.”’—Detroit Tribune. 


Says a Western exchange: *‘A practical 


**Why not,” | 
*Yes,”’ | 
said the little girl, ‘‘but the preacher has | 


| 
| 


revivalist in this neighborhood requested | 


all in the congregation who paid their 
debts to rise. The rising was general. 
After taking their seats, a call was made 
for those who didn’t pay their debts; and 
one solitary individual arose, who ex- 
plained that he was an editor, and could 
not, because the rest of the congregation 
were owing him for their subscriptions.” 


THE EFFECT OF COLD.—Little Ike— 
Uncle Rastus, does cold make ebrything 
git littler? Uncle Hrastus—Yas, it do; 
cold will always contrac’ ; don’t you ’mem- 
ber night ’fo’ las’ Christmas de wood-pile 
of Parson Jones dat libs nex’ to me swunk 
up in one night t’ nex’ t’ nothin’? Little 
Ike—But don’t you ’member, Uncle Ras- 
tus how de pile 0’ wood by de side o’ de 
stove, in de cabin, got heap bigger? 
Uncle Erastus—Well, twas hot in de room, 
you little idyot; heat makes things big- 
ger. Youaint got de sense you was born 
wid. 





Take 
Hoots 
Sarsapatilla 


\QO. 
Poses 
QoePallar 


The Ohief Reason for the marvellous sue- 
cess ot Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it, Its real merit has won 


Merit Wirs ® povdesty and sale 


greater than that of any other blood purifier. 
It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. 
Prepared only by C. L. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











| silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
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Let It Help 


Shortsighted, and to be pitied, is the woman who re- 


jects this wonderful arti 
siderate the one who does 


it. Its popularity—immense sale and the hundreds of teal 


imitations—all tell of its 


enough to have died long since were it at all dangerous 
On the contrary, in doing away with 
most of the rubbing it saves the worst of the wear. 


Use it without soap—It is economical. 


to fabric or hands. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers’ are 
s \ ," ] are offering imitations which they claim to be Pearl- 
ine, or ‘the same as Pearline.’”” IT’S FALSE— 


they are not, and besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, but 


sold by all good grocers, _—134 


SouPens 
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with or without the 
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Style 600, Ladies’ 
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PATENTED. 





One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


LATEST AOHTEVE- 
MENT IN 


CELLULOWD 
COLLARS, 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled 


61 
ad 621, Children’s—without Bones...-++.++ 
* 631, Infante’ “ bad 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


| Office and Residence, 
| 


ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


| Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| The winter session opens Oct. Ist, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted 
For further information address 
C. N. PEIRCE, D. D. 8., DEAN. 


| Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
oratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 

enerally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
| consists of a three years’ course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab. 








You. 


cle—PEARLINE. _Incon- 


not supply her servants with 


usefulness; besides, it’s old 





oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. | For OneCourse of Lectures........+sseesseee 8 85.00 
_ For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........ Ccccerececceccce 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-sssescsees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee......sscceceses. coscevseseecs 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
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all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. | dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 








PRICES. | Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
Whole Back, without Bones......++..sseseees $1.75 | nouncements and information apply to 
Laced Back, Boned Front and Buck. ......... SO Sie 
. + & | 2 
Whole Back without Bones + 1,50 ao Seas Sealy row wale 
be * Boned....+++++ ° 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 

| UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 

tent to make a ene ay analysis of the urine. 
we Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs 
days. Take elevator. 


own in the United States. Address 
Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


CUFFS 


AND 


BOSOMS. 


GEO. OLEMENT 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


fF orty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JovurnaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 


& 00. strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 
The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they have attained the highest improvement in their Water- . . 
roof Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of Waterpeant goods. We have exam- SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command, We are convinced that they 


have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most 


durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen 


strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the 
This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will 


material. 
melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it 


shall be glad to have rf and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. 
Celluloid Cellar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 25 cts. 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 


A full assortment o 






Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman =". Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 


more yy! than any waterproof imitation. Some 
0 


ipression that celluloid is an explosive 


much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 


’ 
we eee ee faa Saree More Facts from Wyoming, 
Ladies’ Collars .. oa © 6 for .85. —- = Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
s Te ieeambosaseneneeapeen 4 - sass bebe 3.00 1S outs Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 
TRADE an eure this rede mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure Hoo B. Blackwell Suffrage Answered, by 
e genuine cellulo’ z , 


emit by Postal 


SSELLULOID 


33 East 22d Street, New York City. 


Cuksimsotan 
80 ieiggles oft 
Boson 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Ruked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
lva or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and tother parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 





Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 


Pl LLS — P30 Cents a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’sS The best and most re- 

liable BRAIN AND 

WINE OF COCA SERVE, TONIC and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk 

Pamphlet with rales for tnistinn embroidery, ete, 18 
w es , embro 

v4 mailed to any address by’ the anufacturer 0 





‘THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, | 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 


oods., 
Sraer; Check, or Stamps. Address 
GEO. CLEMENT & CoO., 


Cheney. 

| Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 

| nah D. Cheney. 
5 _ Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 

. Blake. 
No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Established 1874. Parkman. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Beary 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
— Rights for Women, by George William 
| Curtis. 
she Fespetien, Women in Massachusetts, by 
| Wm. I. Bowditch. 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, | 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight | ; a and Baslave Women, by Wa. 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. | Clarke. 
Des Moines, Iowa. | Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman ke 


larke. 
| Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
| CURE FITS! "2 
The Women’s Vote in Kansas, Judge Ad- 
1 to stop | *™S, Secretary of Kansas His . 
Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by W' I. 
postpaid. 


pore "Lhave made the disease | Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that var 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. FT. POSG., 
5 Hamilton Place. 








mean a radical cu 
PILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESSa | 
fife lone exie I warrant my remedy to cure the Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no | of one Rind, at Woman's JouRNAL Office, No. 
reason for not now recei acure. Send at | 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
once for a eof my infab | same, postpaid, by mail 


Office, 


remedy. Give Express and Post 4 
HG. HOOT, M.C., 183 Pearl St., N.¥. | ,, We prefer not to break packages of one 


dreds, containing not less than teu of one 


EFF 








m 
the Ei Spool Silks. Art Embro’ and 
Knitting Silks. ka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, . 


00T°S GATIVE PILLS cure 
all ne Cnenination and Biliousness, | or double price. 
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WOMEN VOTING IN COOPERSTOWN. 


Cooperstown, N. Y., AUG. 25, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

This beautiful summer day finds me at 
my old home—my native place. Otsego 
Lake is just as beautiful, the Susque- 
hanna River starts upon its long journey 
just as cheerily, as in the olden days when 
I used to take off shoes and stockings and 
wade across it. Cousins, nephews and 
nieces are about me; but when I look for 
many of my loved ones, for parents, 
brothers and sisters, they point me to the 
cemetery, and I go there and muse upon 
the brevity of life and its changeableness. 

Cooperstown has verily given the ballot 
to property-holding women. When! have 
asked the people how it happened, they 
have answered me thus: 

“Oh, that is the only just thing that we 
could do; there is no merit in it at all; 
when a bridge or a school-house is to be 
builded, those who pay the fiddler must 
enjoy the dance.” 

That, indeed, is a sensible reply. Yet I 
remember a good woman, who has now | 
gone to her final rest, who used to get so 
angry at paying exorbitant taxes and 
having no voice in the disposal of her | 
money, that it made her ill, and she used | 
to take to her bed to think over it and | 
recover. She believed in woman suffrage, 
yet dared not array herself on the then | 
unpopular side. I recollect one occasion, 
when I was arranging a lecture for Susan | 
B. Anthony, I went to this woman and 
asked for her moral support. 

‘You cannot have my help,” she replied, | 
‘I cannot afford the social ostracism that 
would come of it. I have few friends; | | 
cannot afford to lose them.” 

Miss Anthony came, was entertained at | 
my home, and when the evening arrived, 
one of my daughters sold the tickets at the | 
door, another daughter collected them at | 
the entrance of the hall, Mr. Perkins con- 
ducted her to the platform, and I presided 
at the meeting. ‘A Perkins affair!” was | 
the remark of one of my friends at the 
close of the lecture. But the speaker had | 
a large audience, also, at the six other | 
places that I had arranged for her during | 
six consecutive days. 

Since then, other speakers have been 
here, and the subject has been agitated 
till this is the outcome. It really pays to 
send out able speakers. ‘The people dis- 
cuss the subject, pro and con, for weeks and 
even months afterwards. Truth is always 
evolved from agitation. 

Two years ago I organized a Y. W. C. 
T. U. here, and the young ladies have ac- 
complished a good work. It is a hop-raising 
region. Even church-members raise hops 
and sell them for beer-making. As a con- 
sequence, church-members are sometimes 
assisted home in the condition of the man 
who tried to unlock his frout door with 
a shoe buttoner. Church-members give 
champagne suppers, and then exhort 
young men to become Christians, and won- 
der that they do not accept these invita- 
tions. Yet, in spite of all this, Coopers- 
town is a most beautiful spot, and a 
majority of the people are as cultured and 
cordial as any in the wide world. I love 
the scenery and the goodness, and deplore 
the badness. There is much more right- 
-eousness than wickedness. Here, as else- 
where, Satan can only go the length of 
this chain. 

The Millennium of woman suffrage has 
struck Cooperstown first, as regards the 
State of New York. Therefore I hope 
great things for the future. It is a gain 
that the women here have 


A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod, 
But executes a freeman’s will 

As lightning does the will of God. 


SARAH CLINTON PERKINS, 
+o 


HOW WE RESTED. 








Dear, tired sister schoolma’ams, please 
listen a few minutes while I tell you—no, 
I can’t tell, you—how beautiful a year 
two of us have had. But I can tell you 
how very little it cost us to do it, and then, 

.if you want to know bow beautiful it was, 
you can do the same yourselves and find 
out. 

We were tired and growing gray fast. 
We had always wanted to go to school 
some more, and we went. We had wished 
to go to college, and we boldly went to col- 
lege. 

We could not enter as freshmen, and we 
didn’t want to if we could, so we chose the 
line of study that we thought ourselves 
best fitted for, and took two courses each 
in that line, as special students. 

We went as non-resident pupils, and tak- 
ing only two courses, paid only half tui- 
tion. Had we entered as resident students, 
that would not have beenallowed. If you 
take two courses, you can rest half your 
time, or you can put more work into those 
courses, We sometimes rested, and some- 
times worked. 

We hired two rooms, for which we paid 
ne hundred dollars rent for the college 


was not the least pleasant 


| being an oil stove. 
| remnants would require the heat of a fur- 


. not leave this world till she saw accom- 





housekeeping 
occupation imaginable, by any means. I 


have never enjoyed boarding as much. We | 
hired our bread made, dispensed with pie 
and nearly so with cake, but had all the 
fish, meat, vegetables, and fruit we wanted. 
We kept tn good condition physically, 
grew ten years younger (five years apiece, 
at least), rested, and had such a beautiful 
year of study, and help in our study, as we 
had never known how to dream of, at an 
expense for the two of us, for board and 
tuition, of $327.41. 

Iam able to give the exact figures be- 
cause I was the ‘‘house-sister.” 

My own expenses for the year, includ- 
ing half the above amount, travelling, 
books, clothes and washing, and incidental 
expenses, amount to $267.57, including the 
vacation of last summer, when I did not, 
however, have any expense for board. 
This sum covers everything, to thread and 
shoe-buttons. Do, two more of you who 
are tired and growing gray, get leave of 
absence for a year and try it. It will pay. 





| —Sarah L. B., in Journal of Education. 


_— +o —— 
CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 


MAGNOLIA, MAss., AUG. 25, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
In a recent Sunday paper I read an | 
article on ‘Good Housekeeping,” which I 


| can commend for practical good sense. other day, I overheard one woman say to 


| another: ‘‘Before I was married, I earned | 


But when the writer advises the entire 


| abolition of the “abominable swill-buck- 


et,” I wonder what she would do if her 
suburban residence was “down by the 
sea,” and in one day’s bill of fare she found | 
herself confronted with the débris of | 
clams in the shell, lobsters, and water- 
melon, the only accessory to cremation 
I am afraid these 


nace equal to that into which Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego were cast, and 
that, like those worthies, they would still 
remain unscathed. So into the swill-tub 
they must go, even though I did hear from 
my chamber window the receiver of said 
contents soliloquizing to himself, ‘‘Why do 
they want to put in sich stuff that hogs 
nor no other blarsted critter can eat!” I 
wonder if it would be any balm to his 
wounded feelings to be told, ‘‘Well, you | 
can vote, but 1 can't.” It only goes to 
show that to all good rules there are ex- | 
ceptions, and that the much maligned ar- 
ticle mentioned must sometimes be toler- 
ated. The hints on house management 
mostly resolve themselves into the practice 
of that ‘‘faculty” which Mrs. Stowe long 
ago apostrophized as being “the New 
England virtue, and the want of it, the 
vice.” Faculty, common-sense, judgment, 
all names for the same quality, play an im- 
portant part in all undertakings, but in 
none more than in the lightening of do- 
mestic duties. Yet I am always reminded 
of the reply of a young girl who was be- 
ing initiated into the many mysteries of 
cooking. To her oft-repeated questions, | 
she was finally told she must use her own 
judgment about certain things. 

“Oh, yes!” she replied, ‘*that’s very easy 
for you to do, Auntie, but what’s a poor 
girl to do if she hasn’t any judgment?” 

Concerning what the writer of the arti- 
cle mentioned as the wrong conception of 
household duties as a drudgery, I thought | 
how much of that estimate would be re- | 
moved, if wives and mothers were made 
to feel or see that there ‘“‘was money in it,” 
or, in other words, were paid the wages de- | 
manded by a hired girl for half the work: 
half performed. 

‘Don’t you have all you want?” saida 
husband to his wife, in a discussion of this 
question. 

“Yes,” she replied,—and I know she 
voiced the feelings of many others,—‘‘often- 
times more than I want, and yet I would 
rather have twenty-five cents a week regu- 
larly for my own, if that was all you 
could afford to give me, than to have 
twenty-five dollars for the asking.” 

Only afew weeks ago I heard a gentle- 
man laughing over his wife's Christmas 
present, “bought,” he said, “with my 
money.” 

**Yes,” I replied, ‘‘but don’t you con- 
sider your wife an equal sharer of all you 
possess? And if, of the sums of money 
you may have given her, she goes perhaps 
without some needed article or pleasure 
for herself, and buys for you, do you 
count her love and self-denial as nothing, 
and measure it by ‘my money?” Thread- 
bare subjects! Yes, perhaps they are, 
but while we still find so many who need 
enlightening, let us return to them with 
the same pertinacity which I admire in 
Mrs. Stone, who, after every good story of 
woman’s energy, sacrifice and capability, 
invariably adds, ‘‘And yet this woman 
can’t vote.” , 

Saying in the presence of a friend the 
other day, that I hoped Lucy Stone would 





plished this fruition of her life labor, she 
replied: ‘‘Perhaps she will not, so much 
has already been accomplished.” She then 
went on to relate how she went with a 
gentleman and his little son to visit Aunt 
Hetty, of West Gloucester, well known to 


aS —————$ SS 





L. 8. and H. B. B. doubtless, as an inter- 


ested friend of all the abolition leaders, 
and herself a practical helper of the 
movement, in the home given to many a 
colored slave; a woman of advanced 
thought for the time in which she lived. 
Sixteen years ago, speaking of women 
voting, the gentleman incredulously as- 
serted that ‘‘the time would never come.” 
‘““Not perhaps in my day or yours,” re- 
sponded Aunt Hetty, ‘“‘but before your 
son can vote, women will have done so.” 
That son still wants some years of his 
majority, and his mother voted or could 
have voted on the school question. So it 
is safe to say that her prophecy has been 
realized. And so God speed on universal 
suffrage! Bs Le A. Co 


WHY WOMEN NEG 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
Men buy newspapers in the cars and 
elsewhere. Women donot. What is the 





CT NEWSPAPERS. 





| 


reason? In the most of cases, because the | 


women have not the money. 


When Frances Willard urges women to | 
buy newspapers, she forgets that many of | 


them are not in the independent condition 


of persons who have a stated income or | 
| salary. 


Many women have not a dime, except 
as they ask it of their husbands. ‘The 


my own living and had my own purse. 


| Now I have to ask my husband for every 


nickel I spend.”’” Miss Willard never had 
that experience, and cannot know, prob- 


| ably cannot imagine, what a dreadful task | 


it is for many; how much rather they | 
would do without things they need than | 


ask for the means to purchase them. 


It may be said: ‘*This onght not so to | 


be.” Granted, but we must look at facts 
as they exist, not as we would have them. 


Last week, two little Italian boys played | 


on violins in a steam-car where I was 
seated. When one of them went about 
among the passengers for money, I saw a 
husband give his wife a piece to drop into 
the hat. ‘That was consistent, for are not 
we women ranked with infants, as well as 


with idiots and the insane? She was his | 


| grown-up child, working for her board 


and what he chose to give her besides. 
And many women who do support them- 

selves by their labor, get such a pittance 

for it that they dare not commit the ex- 


| travagance of diminishing the small sum 
| by even the price of a newspaper, how- 


ever greatly they may long for it. They 
can get the current news from some friend 
or relative, but gloves and shoes are ob- 
tained only with cash. There are thou- 
sands who are as anxious to read the 
newspaper as are the men, and yet, they 
cannot spend the money for it. 

One woman said to another in my hear- 
ing; ‘‘I never saw any one dress so well as 
you do, on so little money.” The latter 


was compelled to make a good appearance | 


| in order to succeed in business. Hence, 


she made a study of her dress, that it | 


might be economical, as well as in good 
taste. She was one of a large number who 
are compelled to dress well, in order to 


get bread, while their intellects are fed | 


only by borrowed books and newspapers. 
ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE PICNIC. 


DODGE CENTRE, IA., AUG. 25, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Have you ever attended a woman suf- 
frage picnic? If not, I am more favored 
than you, for last month I attended one, 
and I assure you it was the most enjoyable 
one that I ever experienced, and you know 
from childhood’s happy days the very 
word picnic is synonymous with pleasure. 
This affair was planned and executed by 
the W. 8S. A. of Osage, Ia., and given at 








Woodlawn, the home of my parents, in | 


the suburbs of this flourishing city. 

About 2 P. M. the picnickers assembled. 
The men came too. Some suggested that 
the well-filled lunch-baskets were the great 
attraction. This, surely, was not the case 
with men of such intellectual calibre, 
though the sight of such viands was tempt- 
ing in the extreme. Ah! those suffrage 
women understand in all its perfection the 
art of cooking, proving beyond all cavil that 
they are good housekeepers. After the 
generous repast, Mrs. Cordelia Stoughton, 
president of the W.S. A., called for “‘after- 
dinner speeches.””’ Lawyer M. M. Brown 
and Judge Faville responded with able ad- 
dresses. Alas, that their convincing logic 
was heard only by those who needed no 
converting! Would that the ear of the 
multitude were listening! But there are 
none so deaf as those who will not hear. 

Z. C. Lindsley, my father, spoke with 
his old-time fervor—since it was one of his 
favorite themes. He reiterated what I have 
often heard him prophesy, viz.: That 
woman suffrage was coming, and through 
it the dangers which menaced our nation 
would be lessened, since woman’s vote 
would purge politics of its vileness. 
Through her the mighty curse of intemper- 
ance would be banished. He jocosely al- 





luded to “curtain lectures” which had in- 
terested him for over forty years, conclu- 
sively proving to him woman's power in 
the lecture-field. This excused my mother 
from “speaking,” since, as she averred, 
those “curtain lectures,” which she had 
been obliged to deliver, had exhausted her 
powers. 

Mrs. Faville remarked that the suffrage 
cause owed not a little to the W. C. T. U. 
movement, since it had been to woman a 
great “eye-opener.” Through it, her hori- 
zon had materially widened. 

Mrs. Moore, editor of a woman's column 
in our local paper, caused us to rejoice that 
we were ‘women of the North,” since she 
pictured so graphically her observations 
while sojourning in the South, where old 
traditions and laws of great injustice still 
prevail. 

Mrs. Jane Cole spoke briefly, but to the 
point. Alluding to a clause in a gentle- 
man’s speech wherein he pictured touch- 
ingly our duty to a fallen sister, she said: 

“When ‘social purity’ is fully inau- 
gurated, and the same code of morals de- 
manded of both sexes, then there will be 
fewer fallen women to lift up. Philan- 
thropic women will then have little to do 
in this direction.” 

Mrs. Hitchcock put in a plea for the *‘His- 
torical Pageant,” urging all to encourage 
its presentation, since it could not fail to 
be a great educator in the right direction. 

Mrs. Johnson then moved that your cor- 
respondent be empowered to report the 
‘*picnic” to the best suffrage paper, viz. : 
The WOMAN'S JOURNAL. For this I surely 
did not thank her, neither will you, unless 
I speedily close this rambling report. 

Yours for woman suffrage, 
FANNIE L. FANCHER. 
—eo- 


HOW WOMEN STAND IN MICHIGAN. 


Bay City, Micu., AUG. 23, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A recent writer in the JOURNAL gives the 
status of New Hampshire women, showing 
that they are not the political equals, but 
the political inferiors, of ‘idiots, lunatics 
and felons,” being equal only to ‘“‘paupers 
and men excused from paying taxes at 
their own request.” But in Michigan the 
women have not politically even this de- 
lectable companionship. Idiots, lunatics, 
felons and paupers all have political su- 
premacy over women, no man being dis- 
franchised save him who ‘‘may be engaged 
in a duel, either as principal or accessory 
before the fact.” No such infraction of 
the law having occurred in the fifty-two 
years since the adoption of the State con- 
stitution, it is to be recorded that to wom- 
en belongs the honor of standing alone 
as a disfranchised class in this Common- 
wealth. May 8. KNaGGs. 

+++ 


CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 








Those who can circulate petitions should 
now send for them to this office, and use 


| the opportunities afforded by summer lei- 


sure to procure all the names possible. 


+++ 
*<e+ 


NOTICE. 


Subscribers who wish to have the ad- 
dress of their papers changed will confera 
favor by stating both the old and the new 
address. 











Look Here, Friends, Are you Sick? 


Do you suffer from Dys pate, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver a aint, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plezion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 





Distress after eating, heartburn, sick head- 
ache and indigestion are cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It also creates a good appetite. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This never varies. A marvel of puri 
strength: and” wiolesomencos More Por anf 
than ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
ee eke aceins thine at weight 
| Sane POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N.Y. 
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‘SPECIAL NOTIOEs, 


Mrs. A. M. J. Howe, of Franklin, N. H 

merly a lecturer upon the Azores, a member o; 

W.C.T.U.andof the W.S-A. is fae 

and lectures on Dress Reform, H ¥, and 

subjects pertaining to the elevation of women. 

— has already commenced lecturing on 
orm. 
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PRIVATE BOARD IN NEW YORK. 
New York, shopping or 
seeing, will find excellent vate PoP ge 
61 East llth St., within easy distance of all the 
best retail stores and places of interest. Terms 
reasonable. Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 


(Mt. Carroll, 11.) 
MT, CARROLL SEMINARY ery ut 
MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon 8t. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEy 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th, 
English branches ecougnay taught. Special ad. 
vantages in the study o Literature 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col’ 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consulta tion free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 
(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate all Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &o. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart. 




















| ment of learning. ore information to parents in 
an + hy 


| regard to 





38. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Kents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


QWAnrEnoEs COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 








Opens 9th month, 10th, 8) minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted, Full —/ course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientitic and literary. Also a 
Maoual Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes). 
Healthful location, large gpounde, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For catalogue and full par- 
ticulars, address W. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., | 
Acting President. 


Garrison Home School, 
AT BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 


For young ladies and children. Pupils fitted for any 
college. Special advantages in the departments of 
oratory and music, For circulars and information 
aidress MISS HECKART, Room 13, No. 3 Park 3t., 
Boston, Mass., until Sept. 15. School year begins 
Sept. 25, 1839. 


WATERBURY CENTRE, VERMONT. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY and 
Minard Commercial School, for both sexes. 
Six courses of study. Location ay scenery 
beautiful. Thorough instruction; home life. Terms 
moderate. Refers to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 20th 
year enone September 3, 1889. For catalogue ad- 
dress the Principal, 

Miss ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M. 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


i 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,'89. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes; pre 
pares for College, Scientific Schools or Business, and 
gives special attention to Coacoeter Sanat. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
W. Newton, Mass. 


COWLES “fi pikineuts Be, Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJor, 
KENNETH R. CRANFORD, ABBOTT GRAVES, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Dexia ©, Rich. 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arravgement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class !0 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College 
In all classes Special Students are received. Pat- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 259 Boylston Street. 

The special class for training Kindergarte? 
Teachers, under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, 
will re-open the second week in October. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergarteners 


OPENS SEPT. 4, 1889. 


Address (MRS.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LA Porte, IND. 


MARION OSGOOD’S 
Ladies’ Orchestra. 


SIX PIECES. 
Number Increased When Desired. 


ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD, 
125 Tremont St., Room 11, Boston, Mas* 
C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Plact. 
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ts BOSTON, devoted to 
to her educational, ind 
Equality, and especially 
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LUCY 8TO 
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ALICE 81 
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JuLIA WARD How 

MarRY A. LIVERMC 

Mrs. H. M. T. Cv 

ELIZABETH STUAR 

MARY PUTNAM JA‘ 

FRANCES EB. WILL: 

MarRY F. EASTMAN 

Dr. EMILY BLACK’ 

Miss Mary E. BE! 
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Dr. Levis G. BED 
Mrs. ELLEN B. D1 
Mrs. M. Lourse T! 
Mrs. LIitLig DEVE 
Dr. ALIDA C. AVE 
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SUSAN 

Business Manager A 
TERMS—$2.50 a yp 
for three months, in adv 
CiuB RATES—5 copies 
Four weeks on trial 


Boston OFFICE—NO. 
are for sale and subscrip 
Speciment copies sent oF 


(Entered at the P. O., Bi 
matter.) 





FORGETTIN 
BY MRS. MARGA 
Was it only, dear Saviou 

Thy people went burd 
Full often were lonely, a 


The while from life’s f 
the zest? 


Ah! still do we wander 
tains, 

Still, weary of marchii 

Try earth’s broken cister 

Fed ever with draught 


Though wayward we tt 
giving, 

And seek human help, 

Thy gentleness guides us 

Thy pity is deep'as the 


And back from the past ' 
The faithless, the feeb! 
Comes the chiding of he: 
“Why thus have my pe 
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Assessment of wo’ 
for school committe 
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The Suffrage Leag 
are preparing for f 
them have already b 
ings and organized 
do much by looking 
of senators and repr 
islature who are rig! 
tion. They should 
tions. Study of ci 
ment will be useful | 

+ 


One of the most iz 
at the meeting of th 
ment of Science § 
Nellie S. Kedzie, o 
Household Econom 
Kansas State Agricu 
subject **Food moulc 


————_+ 


At a Conference o 
licans held last T 
Hall, Mr. H. H. Fax 
dress, made a spirite 
woman suffrage. M 
Offered the followir 
were added to those 
hess committee for ¢ 


Resolved, That in vie 

pular verdict against « 

it will be wise to make 

the evils of intemperanc 
aa eatelctive ery 

y securing a 

of the laws already ena 

Resolved, That, as a! 

plication of the principl 


ask 
for schoul eamalitess th 
and town officers. 

The first of the : 
tially covered by of 
afterwards withdrav 
was amended by ad 
upon the question of 
the sale of liquor,” 
ed by an almost w 
action, if sustained 
Anti-saldon Republi 
islature, may materi: 
Municipal woman su 


ae 


Regarding, as we d 
48 essential to a full 
ment of Temperance 
sider the adoption o: 
Tesolution as a hoy 


